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The Death of Faure. 


RESIDENT GARFIELD was the victim of a de- 
generate. President Faure, of the French Re- 
public, who died suddenly of apoplexy on the 
sixteenth of February, was the victim of himself. 

Had he been courageous and competent he would have 
risen above the official embarrassments which broke down 
his health and sacrificed his life. 

It is said that by birth and education President Faure 
was unfitted for the high position he held as the head of 
the French nation. But heredity and environment are not 
everything. President Faure was born in poverty; so 
were Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley. In his youth he 
wasatanner. So was Ulysses 8. Grant. President Faure 
was a common man, and had not in him the stuff of which 
great men are made. He had neither the courage nor the 
convictions to make him adequate to the great trials to 
which he was called by his position. Circumstances gave 
him the opportunity for greatness, but he lacked manhood 
and conscience. 

The great opportunity for President Faure came with 
the exposure of the infamies of the Dreyfus case. A 
grievous wrong had been committed. It was a wrong toa 
Jew, and the masses of the French people, inflamed with a 
common hatred of the Jewish race, refused to set it right. 
Truth, however, was on the side of the Jew, and there jus- 
tice should have stood. President Faure had but one thing 
to do, and that was todemand justice. France might have 
risen against him, but the civilized world would have stood 
by his side, find a victory for justice would have enrolled 
President Faure with the best, if not the greatest, of the 
public men of our times. 

The opportunity was lost. Dreyfus lives— Faure is 
dead, and France is left on the threshold of confusion and 
anarchy. Such is justice. Such is fate. May we hope 
better things of President Loubet. 


Facing a Deficit. 


verging on excitement, was manifested in the House 

of Representatives when Chairman Cannon, of the 

Appropriations Committee, recently warned his as- 
sociates that the vast expenditures of the war would result 
in a deficiency in current revenues, for the next fiscal 
year, of $179,000,000, including the $20,000,000 to be paid 
to Spain under the treaty of peace. It has been no secret 
that the revenues of the government since the outbreak of 
the war have been less than its expenditures. But there 
had been so much talk of the prosperity of the country, 
of ‘‘the boom of 1899,” and of the plethora of money, that 
the people had come to think that there were no clouds in 
the financial sky. 

Congress has been in the most generous mood. The other 
day, in half an hour, the House undertook to vote millions 
upon millions for public buildings. A river and harbor bill 
of generous proportions was hastened on its passage, and 
the bill for the Nicaragua Canal, carrying an expenditure 
of nearly $150,000,000, and the steamship subsidy bill, in- 
volving an expenditure of nearly as much more, were all 
put on the high road to immediate passage. "Mr. Cannon 
thought it was time to calla halt. And so he said the 
doors must be closed: upon the Nicaragua Canal and the 
steamship subsidy, and other bills that could wait, and 
a more economical administration . must. be speedily en- 
tered upon, in the face of the fact that we were about 
to spend at the rate of $159,000,000 per year more than we 
are taking in. 

Mr. Cannon said that the Secretary. of the Treasury, at 
the beginning of the war, estimated that 1900 would show 
a deficit of $81,000,000, but he did not foresee the changed 
conditions which followed the negotiation of the Spanish 
treaty, the expenditures which will follow the occupation 


| is difficult to understand why such intense interest, 
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of the Philippines, and the obligation of over $25,000,000 
assumed in the peace treaty in connection with claims 
against Spain. Nor did he consider the cost of the enor- 
mous increase in the navy and the army, all of which must 
involve expenditures of enormous sums. Astute and far- 
seeing financiers will be specially interested in the state- 
ment of Mr. Cannon that there can be no reduction in the 
war-taxes during the next two years ; that we can support 
the army and navy and perform our duties out of the pres- 
ent revenues this year and next, by utilizing the available 
surplus of the Treasury, but beyond that he cannot speak. 

The alternative will therefore confront the American 
people, within two years, of increasing their internal taxes 
or borrowing additional funds for the support of the gov- 
ernment. \yere it not for the fact that we have accumu- 
lated a large cush balance in the Federal Treasury, most of 
it the proceeds of the war loan of $200,000,000, we would 
at this moment be seeking a public loan for the payment of 
current expenses, The announcement of a new govern- 
ment loan would have a decided effect upon the money 
market and upon the low rates of interest at which money 
is now being offered. It would also divert the attention of 
investors from the stock market to the muchisafer, if not 
more profitable, security offered by the government. 

If the balance of trade during 1899 should continue to 
add enormously to our accumulated wealth; the speculative 
and investment market might withstand the shock of a new 
government loan, present or prospective.» But it is time 
for the thoughtful investor to consider. seriously the condi- 
tion that. confronts the nation. 


The Fate of the Filipinos. 


N his recent speech before the Home Market Club, 

| President McKinley made«his first decisive public 
utterance regarding his policy-in the Philippines. He 
took the great American public’ into hid confidence. 

He said that we took possession of the Philippines becayse 
there was but one alternative, and that was their return*to 
Spain. It was not necessary to ask the consent of the Fili- 


pinos to the capture of Manila, nor their consent to liberate - 


them from Spanish sovereignty. We were doing a duty 
which did not require anybody’s consent, but which had 
the approval of our own consciences and of all civilization. 
That duty having been performed, it remains for Congress, 
as the voice, the conscience, and the judgment of the Amer- 
ican people, to determine what form of government will 
best subserve the interests of the Filipinos and our inter- 
ests ; their and our well-being. 

‘‘No imperial designs lurked in the American mind,” 
said the President, and he added that, until Congress shall 
direct otherwise, it will be the duty of the executive to 
hold the Philippines, giving to their people peace, order, 
and beneficent government,and making them feel that we 
are their friends and not their enemies, and that they will 
be aided in every possible way to be self-respecting and 
self-governing. The significance of this statement is clear. 
Permanent possession of the Philippines is not in the mind 
of the President. The anti-expansionists have misconceived 
his purposes and misconstrued his intentions. No patriotic 
citizen can take exceptions to the purposes of the President, 
which he summarized most eloquently, at the close of his 
speech, in the following noble utterance : 

If we can benefit these remote peoples, who will object? If 
in the years of the future they are established in government 
under law and liberty, who will regret our perils and sacrifices ? 
Who will not rejoice in our heroism and humanity? Always 
perils, and always after them safety ; always darkness and 
clouds, but always shining through them the light and the sun- 
shine. Always cost and sacrifice, but always after them the 
fruition of liberty, education, and civilization. I have no light 
or knowledge not common to my countrymen. I do not proph- 
esy. The present is all-absorbing to me, but I can’t bound my 
vision by the blood-stained trenches around Manila, where 
every red drop, whether from the veins of an American soldier 
or amisguided Filipino, is anguish to my heart ; but by the broad 
range of future years, when that group of islands, under the 
impulse of the year just past, shall have become the gems and 
glories of those tropical seas, a land of plenty and of increasing 
possibilities, a people redeemed from savage indolence and habits, 
devoted to the arts of peace, in touch with the commerce and 
trade of all nations, enjoying the blessings of freedom, of civil 
and religious liberty, of education and of homes, and whose 
children and children’s children shall for ages hence bless the 
American republic because it emancipated and redeemed their 
fatherland and set them in the pathway of the world’s best civ- 
ilization. 

These words are worthy of a Washington or a Lincoln, 
and it is not surprising that that eloquent and patriotic 
American, Postmaster-General Smith, in following Presi- 
dent McKinley at the Boston dinner, coupled the names 
of Lincoln and McKinley, recalling that the former had 
emancipated 4,000,000 slaves and the latter had lifted 10,- 
000,000 human beings into new life and freedom. The 
Boston speech of President McKinley should clarify the 
political.atmosphere. His alleged policy of expansion is 
simply a.policy which looks to the expansion of civilization 
and of liberty. 

No lust of empire, no greed of gain, but only a high and 
noble purpose in the cause of humanity animates President 
McKinley. The fate of the -Filipinos, therefore, rests in 
their own hands. First, there must be submission and full 
acceptance of existing conditions. Then, as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit, will follow a government of the 
Filipinos, by the Filipinos, and for the Filipinos. 
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The Plain Truth. 


THE absurd regulation of the Treasury Department in refer- 
ence to the minute scrutiny of baggage at the foreign steamship 
docks in New York was, before its revocation, breeding a crop of 
influential free-traders all over the country, from which a har- 
vest of trouble may be gathered by the Republican party. It was 
simply absurd to compel a passenger from Europe to declare a 
collar or a pair of socks, or some article of clothing, that he might 
have on when he lands. The purpose of our customs regulations 
is to prevent the unfair competition of home industries by the 
free importation of dutiable foreign articles. That purpose can 
be properly carried out without imposing upon travelers un- 
necessary hardships and nonsensical restrictions. 





After reading the report of the recent dinner of the sheriff's 
jury of New York County one is impelled to ask if popular suf- 
frage isa failure. Sheriff Dunn, a good-natured and no doubt 
kindly-disposed beneficiary of Tammany Hall, was the conspicu 
ous guest at the entertainment. It is said that his income from 
the fees and other emoluments of his office is over $100,000 per 
year, and it is notsurprising, when he was called upon to respond 
to a toast, that he expressed his regret that under the law he 
could not be re-elected to the lucrative office. To use his exact 
words, ‘‘ They won’t let me be it any longer.” The president of 
Yale University receives an annual salary of $4,200. The sheriff 
of New York figures up his annual emoluments at over $100,000. 
So much for a free country and universal suffrage. So much 
for Tammany Hall ! 

The bold proposition was made by Lord Charles Beresford, 
the distinguished Englishman, at a recent banquet given him 
in Chicago, that the four great countries interested in the trade 
of China, namely, America, Germany, Japan, and Great Britain, 
should enter into a commercial alliance in favor of opening 
China to the trade of the world, on even terms to all. Lord 
Beresford says.Russia and France have no import trade into 
China, and he therefore omits them from the alliance. He ap- 
parently overlooks Russia’s aggressive advance into the Flow- 
ery Kingdom, and the fact that France has also made its de- 
mands for territorial rights in the empire. Lord Beresford 
regards the opening of China as ‘‘the greatest commercial 
event of the world,” and he insists that it shall be made at 
once, not only for the benefit of the Chinese, but also in the 
interests of humanity and civilization. It is most remarkable 
that China, the oldest, most densely populated, and, in many 
respects, the richest country in the world, has been last to open 
its doors to trade and civilization. The dawn of the new cent- 
ury means much to the venerable empire of the East. 





The Massachusetts Department of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, :.ssembled at Boston recently, adopted a very manly, 
outspoken resolution, commending the honesty, sincerity, and 
loyalty of Secretary of War Alger, and expressing the firm be- 
lief that his official conduct during the war was inspired by the 
highest patriotism and devotion to his arduous duties in a most 
trying position. Because a few of the rabble on Boston streets, 
during the recent Presidential visit, hissed the Secretary of War 
and shouted opprobrious epithets, sensational papers have 
sprung to the conclusion that the Secretary is in public disfavor. 
They forget that it has been one of the prerogatives of the 
American people, since the existence of the republic, to revile 
public men whenever they see fit. We witness the results of 
this liberty of speech in every Presidential campaign, when the 
most eminent men in the country are lampooned, ridiculed, 
and belabored as if they were the veriest scum of the earth. 
Washington did not escape this sort of contumely, and a refer- 
ence to the public records of his time will show that he was as- 
sailed perhaps more bitterly than any other President the coun- 
try has ever had. The immortal Lincoln was brutally stigmatized 
as ‘‘a monkey.” Grant was called ‘‘agin pig.” Cleveland was 
‘*a stuffed prophet,” and yet there appear to be a few sensible 
people who believe that public opinion in this country, regard- 
ing its leading meu, is honestly voiced by blackguards on street 
corners, who jeer when they happen to go by. It was said of 
President Cleveland that he was proud of the enemies he had 
made, and we begin to believe that General Alger may take to 
himself the same refreshing consolation. 





It is a pretty serious thing for any one in or out of Tammany 
Hall.to talk about crippling the elevated -railroad system in New 
York City, the only safe and reliable system of rapid transit 
that remained in operation during the perils and hardships of 
the recent blizzard, and really the only system that offers a fair 
prospect for rapid transit on Manhattan Island—for we have 
little faith in the success of any underground system. Nearly 
a quarter of a century ago the elevated railroad system of New 
York was granted the privilege of running over the edge of 
Battery Park, near. the sea-wall of New York. The building 
of the Battery loop for the time being gave to the city rapid 
transit, as it brought the elevated lines on the east and west 
side into direct communication with each other. This was of 
enormous advantage to the railroad, but of still greater advan- 
tage to the traveling public. The permit to use the Battery 
loop was granted by the park board, subject to revocation at 
six months’ notice, and after twenty-three years of quiet pos- 
session notice to quit has been given by Tammany officials to the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad. No one believes that the courts 
will justify such an interference with public convenience, and 
we have little fear that the business of the elevated railroad will 
be broken up by this latest and most reprehensible of all ‘raids. 
It is no secret that for years some of the speculative managers 
of Tammany Hall have been endeavoring to draw the elevated 
railroad company into a combination of interests with the sur- 
face lines of the city. Having failed in this effort, coercive 
measures are being resorted to. It remains to be seen if this 
desperate venture will not be more disastrous to the speculative 
combine than to the elevated system. If the people of New 
York are led to believe that political speculators are running 
the city for their own benefit they will make short shrift of the 
gang. 
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=Dr. James H. WorMAN, editor of Outing, just appointed 
consul te Munich, has been identified with the magazine and 
publishing business 
in New York fora 
number of years. 
Although born in 
Berlin and educat 
ed in the gymnasia 
and universities of 
Germany, Dr. 
Worman has never 
been a citizen of 
any country save 
America, as he 
came here in 1864, 
before having 
reached his major- 
ity. It was in that 
year, while study- 
ing at the Sor- 
bonne, in Paris, 
that Dr. McClin- 
tock engaged him 
to come here as his 
collaborateur on 
his great theologic- 
alcyclopeedia. Aft- 
er filling a pro- 
fessorship at Knox 
College, Dr. Wor- 
man was called, in 
1867, to the Drew 
Theological Semi- 
nary as instructor 
and librarian, and, 
upon the death of 
Dr. McClintock, 
‘took full editorial charge of the completion of the encyclopedia, 
‘a task which he discharged with such high credit as to win for 
‘himself a sure place as a scholar and writer. In 1885 Dr. Wor- 
man became editor of the Saratogian, and in 1887 bought the 
(Outing magazine, becoming its editor-in-chief, and so shaping 
its policy that it bas gained a high place among the leading 
magazines of the country. His appointment to one of the most 
important of the consular offices is a well-deserved tribute to 
one of the most cultured and patriotic of our citizens. 
=The American public is indebted to the Frohman brothers, 
the well-known theatrical managers, for demonstrating the fact 
that German bumor is translatable into good English. Some 
time ago the well-known German play, ‘‘ At the White Horse 
Tavern,” was brought out at the Irving Place Theatre, in New 
York, by a German company, and created a very favorable im- 
pression. The Frohmans undertook to present Sydney Rosen- 
feld’s English version of the three-act comedy at Wallack’s, one 
of the most popular and fashionable play-houses in New York, 
and it made a hit. The delightful humor of the embarrassing 
situations in which certain travelers in the Austrian Alps find 
ithemselves when they meet at the White Horse Tavern is as 
fresh and charming in the English version as it was in the 
original German, and, on its merits, the comedy should have a 
long and prosperous run. Miss Amelia Bingham, as the hostess 
of the White Horse ; Frederick Bond, as the head-waiter, who 
falls in love with and finally marries ber ; Felix Morris, as Pro- 
fessor Hinzelmann, an ideal old German traveler ; and Harry 
Harwood, as William Giesecke, of Berlin, who is perpetually in 
trouble, carry the burden of the play, and are entitled to not a 
little credit for the charming manner in which they do it. 
=The most versatile and the most beautiful woman in Eng- 
land is the Countess of Warwick. She is full of surprises con- 
tinually, and Lon- 
don society waits 
to learn what next 
she will do. Her 
latest departure is 
the writing of a 
book on gardening, 
and her beautiful 
ladyship has 
shown plainly that 
she _ understands 
her subject. In 
Warwickshire, 
where Warwick 
Castle is, and 
where the Earl and 
Countess of War- 
wick make their 
principal home, the 
country people for 
miles around adore 
the lovely countess 
with nothing short 
of worship, for she 
has solved the 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH woman, Problem of the 
proper kind of 
charity by giving them ample and well-paid employment and 
encouraging their talents. The countess has induced the wo- 
men to give their best efforts to all kinds of fine needlework, 
from fine sewing to embroidery. In order to make a market 
for this work the countess opened a shop in that most fashion- 
able of all shopping-places, Bond Street, in London, and over 
the door is an immense gilt sign, with the Countess of Warwick 
in large letters. In this shop is displayed all the work of the 
Warwickshire women, and it is sold with the greatest readiness, 
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for the countess’s name is a great attraction ; and people know, 
moreover, that only the finest and most delicate things are 
offered. In spite of her literary and charitable interests, the 
countess finds time to enter into the gayeties of exclusive Lon- 
don society, and attends balls and dinners and court functions 
as Often as the gayest butterfly of fashion. Her ladyship has 
the reputation of being the best-dressed woman in London, She 
dresses like'a French woman, and her jewels are marvelously 
beautiful. The Warwicks have three children, and are a very 
happy family. 
= The third husban“ of the world’s sweetest singer, Madame 

Patti, té whom he was recently married, is Baron Cederstriém. 
Madame Patti’s first 
husband, whom she 
married in 1868, was the 
Marquis de Caux. In 
1886 she married Nico- 
lini, a singer of no little 
merit, who died only 
a yearago. Baron 
Cederstriém was born in 
1870, and is the eldest 
son of the late Baron 
Cederstriém, a lieuten- 
ant of the Swedish Life 
Guards. Madame Pat- 
ti’s husband is an in- 
structor in health gym- 
nastics and the director 
of the Health Gymna- 
sium Institute in Lon- 
don, which he owns. A 
patent of nobility was 
granted to his family as far back as 1684. He is a naturalized 
Englishman, and this leaves his wife in complete control of ber 
large fortune, which, under the Swedish law, she could not 
have. The wedding took place at Patti’s famous country-seat 
at Brecon, Wales. She has a magnificent establishment, in- 
cluding a winter-garden, a lake, and a private theatre. 

=The first woman in the world, and probably the only one, 
to hold the office of assistant attorney - general is Mrs. Ella 
Knowles Haskell, of 
Helena, Montana. She 
was elected by the pop- 
ulists a few years ago, 
and now is out of office, 
but pursuing her profes- 
sion as a lawyer, and 
she is an exceptionally 
successful one, re- 
nowned for having ob- 
tained the largest fee 
ever given to a woman. 
During Bryan’s cam- 
paign she made nearly 
100 speeches on silver. 
Mrs. Haskell is quite a 
young woman, but she 
has seen much of the 
world, and is used to 
fighting her own way. 
When first she began to 
practice law she encountered much prejudice. In 1889 she went 
to work among the members of the Montana Legislature, and 
had a bill introduced and passed to admit women to practice 
law. She was admitted to the Bar December, 1890, and for 
some time was the only woman lawyer in the State. Mrs. Has- 
kell is a native of New Hampshire and a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege, from which she took the degree of A.B. She has since had 
conferred upon her, by her alma mater, the degree of A.M. 

= Miss Blanche Bates, who recently scored a surprising hit 
in Augustin Daly’s production of ‘‘The Great Ruby,” at his 
° New York theatre, and 
who, resigning from that 
cast the next day, signed 
a contract with Liebler 
& Co. to play Miladi, 
the leading female réle 
in the forthcoming pro- 
duction of Sydney 
Grundy’s “‘The Musket- 
eers,’’ with James 
O'Neill, at the Broad- 
way Theatre, New York, 
is the chief subject of 
discussion in the the- 
atrical world. With the 
engagement of Miss 
Bates, the cast of ‘‘ The 
Bar: Tae * | Musketeers” was com- 
ee ; pleted, and the multi- 
tudinous details in con- 
nection with this impor- 
tant production are rap- 
idly going forward to completion. The long list of important 
New York players who will support Mr. O’Neill left New York 
in a body on the morning of February 18th, meeting him at 
Louisville. where the rehearsals were held, and continuing en 
route to Montreal, where, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, a full 
week of dress-rebearsals was inaugurated under the direction of 
E. J. Malyon, stage-manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, and the original producer of Beerbohm Tree’s now famous 
presentation of Grundy’s play. 

=An astonishing scene was witnessed in the Albany peniten- 
tiary on a recent Sunday. One hundred of the toughest-looking 
criminals, clothed in striped uniforms, rose in the chapel, before 
five hundred of their associates, and asked Dwight Moody, the 
evangelist, to pray forthem. There had been an hour’s talk by 
Moody, in his most captivating way, full of sympathy, pathos, 
and sentiment. He spoke in the kindest way to the prisoners, 
whom he invariably addressed as ‘‘ gentlemen,” and tod them, 
that if their hearts were right they would be happy, nO, Matter 
where they were, and that if their hearts had been right, they_ 
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would never have been in trouble. After he had finished he in- 
vited those who desired his prayers and the prayers of others, to 
rise. Immediately more than one hundred of the convicts, 
most of them colored men, were on their feet. The way in 
which the five or six hundred prisoners joined in the chorus 
when Sankey led the singing would have surprised the pastors 
of our big churches. At the close of the services some one asked 
Mr. Moody if he was not surprised to see so many prisoners ask- 
ing for prayers. *‘ No,” said he, ‘I find that my most promising 
field of work is in just stich institutions as these.” A convict, 
sitting in the middle of one of the front seats, within five feet of 
Moody, never exhibited the slightest emotion, but sat absolutely 
impassive, with his teeth firmly set and an evident determina- 
tion not to be moved by anything that was said. Moody talked 
straight at this man, but he never *‘ turned a hair.” Moody was 
put out by the imperturbability of the man. Superintendent 
Dearstyne, the very capable manager of the institution, was 
asked who this prisoner was, and he replied, ‘* That is a life 
convict. He killed a fellow~prisoner in jail at Washington 
and was condemned to be hung, but was reprieved at the last 
moment.” ’ 

= Miss» Mabel Craft, with whose work the readers of LEs- 
Lig’s WEEKLY are very familiar, has been for some years the 
leading newspaper wo- 
man of the West, having 
been the first woman to 
hold a staff position on 
the San Francisco 
Chronicle. She has 
handled some of the 
most important assign- 
ments for her paper — 
assignments not usually 
intrusted to a woman. 
One of her. latest 
achievements has been 
the successful manage- 
ment of the Botkin case 
in San Francisco—a 
celebrated murder case 
in which a number of 
witnesses crossed the 
continent from Dover, 
Delaware, to testify 
against the woman who is presumed to have murdered Mrs. J. 
P. Dunning, of Dover, by means of poisoned candy sent by 
mail. In other celebrated stories Miss Craft has written the 
introductions and has done special work that bas won her 
praise from a wider audience than the Pacific coast. Miss Craft 
was sent to Hawaii at the time of the transfer of sovereignty to 
America, and wrote of that important historical event for LEs- 
LIE’Ss WEEKLY and for several prominent dailies. Since her 
return she has written a book on the islands called ‘* Hawaii 
Nei,” which has had a large sale, being historical and political 
as well as merely descriptive. Miss Craft, though born in IIli- 
nois, has lived all of her life in California. She was graduated 
at the head of her class at the University of California, and 
three years later was graduated from the Hastings College of 
the Law, and admitted to practice in the courts of California. 
Having a strong bent for literature, she elected not to practice 
law, and has since worked for the daily press and for numerous 
magazines. 

=The new United States Senator from West Virginia, Na- 
than Bay Scott, was born December 18th, 1842, in Guernsey 
County, Ohio. He was 
educated at a country 
school, but his very thor- 
ough practical education 
was gained by hard 
knocks in this work-a- 
day world, as he steadily 
pushed his way up by 
earnest effort to the hon- 
orable position he now 
holds. In 1862 he en- 
tered the United States 
Army, and was mus- 
tered out in July, 1865. 
After the war Mr. Scott 
settled in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, where he 
has made bis home ever 
since. He engaged in the 
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manufacture of glass, 

mastered its details, and 

finally became president 
of the Central Glass Company, one of the largest and most 
successful concerns in the country. In 1887 he organized the 
Dollar Savings Bank, the first one of the kind in his State. He 
has been president of this popular institution since its organiza- 
tion. Mr. Scott has large mining interests in Colorado, Ne- 
vada, and Montana, and is regarded as an expert in all matters 
pertaining to gold-bearing quartz deposits. His first experience 
in this line was gained in a practical way when he was out in 
Colorado in 1859 as a boy of seventeen. He has traveled in 
every State of the Union, and in 1897 traveled extensively 
abroad. In 1880 he was in the city council of Wheeling and, 
as president of the second branch, was for a time acting mayor. 
Twice be has been elected to the West Virginia Senate, where 
he rendered the State very valuable services as chairman of the 
finance committee. For the past twelve years he has been the 
West Virginia member of the Republican National Committee, 

and during the last Presidential campaign, with Mr. Hobart, 
and General Powell Clayton, Mr. Scott was in charge of. Re- 
publican headquarters in New York City. His efficient services 
in securing the election of President, McKinley were retoghized 
by his appointment to the important position of ConimiSsidner 
of Internal Revenue. ‘Mr. Scott never forgets a friend: He is 
liberal, benevol nt, and charitable, and is a meinber of ' ‘the ves- 
try of St. Matt) ew ’s Protestant Episcopal Church; ih Wheel- 
ing ; is one of the directors of the City Hospital, and: is a trustee 
of Altenheim, the beautiful and comfortable home for aged 
women, near Wheeling. i 


WEST VIRGINIA’S NEW SENATOR. 
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TEACHING HAVANA’S NEW POLICE HOW TO MARCH LIKE NEW-YORKERS. 





























HAVANA’S NEW POLICE IN LINE, SHOWING THE SUPERIOR QUALITY OF THE MEN, 





Americanizing Havana’s Police. 





THE DIFFICULT WORK OF ORGANIZATION SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED BY JOHN MCCULLAGH, THE 
FORMER CHIEF OF THE NEW YORK POLICE. 


THE police force of Havana is now a fact, thanks to John McCullagh, former chief of police of the 
city of New York. The task of upsetting long-established customs and notions of police duty and turn- 
ing the exceedingly raw material into an efficient police body was a tremendous one, considering the 
short time involved, and it could only have been accomplished by dint of indomitable will-power and 
very great disciplinary and organizing skill. Where a year ago was a police department that was 
chaotic and thoroughly Spanish, with all that term implies, and where a month ago was a body of sol- 
diers doing police duty, and hating it, is now to be found a force of a thousand fine specimens of manhood 
in blue uniform, patrolling the streets of Havana in accordance with a comprehensive and perfectly- 
working system. 

Four days after John McCullagh reached Havana, in December last, he laid before General Greene 
a plan for the organization of the new police force. This plan was to divide the city into six inspection 
districts and twelve precincts, and to establish 360 night posts and 180 day posts ; to provide one chief, 
one deputy chief, eight inspectors, twelve captains, forty-eight lieutenants, 834 patrolmen, ten detective 
sergeants, fourteen detectives, twelve precinct detectives, and twelve doormen. This plan was approved. 
One of the first necessities was to survey and re-measure the city. This was done. Then there were 
station-houses and uniforms and weapons and stationery and rules and regulations to be provided. A 
set of 180 of the latter was drawn up. All this was preliminary to the enrolling of men. 

When Mr. McCullagh sent out word that he was ready to consider the personnel of the force there 
were immediately nearly 3,000 applicants, including Cuban soldiers, Spaniards, sons of old and for- 
merly wealthy Cuban families. A preliminary test was prepared for these, and those who stood it were 
subjected to the searching personal scrutiny of McCullagh. Eight bundred survived and were immedi- 
ately taken in hand to be transformed from a very nondescript collection of men into a body of well- 
disciplined and efficient policemen. Ten days after this work began McCullagh had his men performing 
military evolutions with the precision of trained soldiers, and showing, moreover, a pronounced esprit 
de corps. 

And now, after the old Spanish story of mafiana has been repeated a thousand times, and been a 
serious obstacle in the progress of the work, the station-houses have been equipped, the uniforms have 
been completed, and the men have been drilled into form which is a credit to themselves and the depart- 
ment. A review of the new force was held on February 20th, and it was strongly commended by Gen- 
eral Ludlow and others. 

‘“‘Tt’s hard work,” exclaimed Mr. McCullagh, in the course of his labors, ‘‘ but Pll have these men 
in as fine shape as any police force in the world before I finish.” To all appearances he has been as good 























as his word. The chief of the force is General Menocal, formerly in the Cuban army, and one of its — 
best leaders, THE LAST DRILL BEFORE BEING UNIFORMED—CAPTAIN MCCULLAGH 
TEACHING THE CUBANS HOW TO “STEP OFF LIVELY.” 
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THE MILLION-DOLLAR CONFLAGRATION IN THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, NEW YORK.—{SEE PaGe 187.) 


CELEBRATING MARDI-GRAS DURING THE RECENT COLD WAVE. 


THE PARADE OF REX, ON CANAL STREET, NEw ORLEANS, IN A FREEZING TEMPERATURE—FLOAT IN THE FOREGROUND Was CALLED “‘ VANITY’s EMBLEMS.” 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY CHARLES T. YENNI, NEW ORLEANS. 
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BESIEGER AND BESIEGED. 


A ROUGH RIDER’S STORY OF SANTIAGO. 


By WILLARD HOLCOMB. 


Ir was after the bloody skirmish at La Guasima, where our 
boys first smelled Spanish powder, and in turn gave the dagos 
a stomachful of hot lead and cold steel. The officers insist 
that we were not ambushed ; well, maybe not, but any of the 
boys will tell you that we got caught in a mighty tight corner 
for aspell. Of course we knew that the Spaniards had stacked 
the cards on us, and that we were going up against a brace 
game where nothing but bluff and bull luck would win out; 
but we didn’t expect to strike a cold deck like the dagos dealt 
out to us for the first fifteen minutes. After that we gathered 
ourselves together, and, following Colonel Teddy’s bandana, we 
cleaned out that Castilian corral like a gang of rustlers stam- 
peding a herd of long-horns. But we couldn’t get over the fact 
that the dons had played it low down on us at the start, and 
that we had lost some mighty good men. 

And it was all the fault of them alleged Cuban guides. 
Naturally we plainsmen, being accustomed to broad sweeps 
of country, with nothing but straggling sage-brush and an oc- 
casional cactus to interfere with the view, felt rather shy about 
plunging intothat Cuban chaparral, which isso thick that a 
man can almost lose himséif invhig., ape die Mit hiding 
some of the most uproarous landscape a whitg,man ever saw. 
Chopping your way. through some of those thickets, you, never 
know whether you are going to come out face to, face ‘with a 
mountain or a cafion. So, of course, we kinder leaned on the 
Cuban guides, supposing them posted on the trails of their own 
country. Well, they knew the trails all right, and so did the 
dons ; and if them Cttbans had been cappers'and runners-in for 
Alfonso’s little game, they couldn’t have steered us up against it 
any harder than they did. 

Well, after that little episode Cuban guides were at a dis- 
count. They had previously proved that they couldn’t scout 
any better than an Arizona plainsman, and besides, they were 
such infernal liars that you couldn’t rely on their reports. So 
when we starts to climb the second ridge of hills toward Sevilla 
some plain Americans, gun-wise and with common horse sense, 
were sent on to scout ahead and look out for another Spanish 
ambuscade. And because Colonel Roosevelt had occasion to 
know that I could find my way home in a Montana blizzard, I 
suppose, Yours Truly was sent out to’stouf in a country that 
reminded one of a densely-wooded section of Tophet. 

So I takes my Krag,—a pretty good gun, too, though I prefer 
a Winchester from force of babit,—a canteen of good water, a 
slab of sow-belly, and a pocketful of them edible bricks called 
hard-tack, not forgetting my hunting-knife and a good supply 
of cartridges—for you see I didn’t know when I’d get back to 
camp, if ever—and started out. I kept in touch with the other 
scouts for a while, but that was impossible unless you went in 
single file, so pretty soon we began to scatter out and go it alone. 
T lays out a general line of march for myself toward a hill where 
I retkons I can see something of the country, and plunges into 
the chaparral. 

That was mighty absorbing work—kinder like chopping your 
way through vegetable barbed-wire fences set as close together 
as they could stick—and once in the tangle; ‘a fellow would for- 
get at times what he came for, and think only of getting dut into 
the open again. Every now and then, after plunging and kick- 
ing and chopping away like a half-busted bronco for five min- 
utes, making enough racket to wake up every Spaniard between 
me and Santiago, I would stop short and look around, expect- 
ing to find myself covered by a dozen Mausers. Just as I had 
begun to think that I was never going to get out of this infernal 
valley, the ground takes a tilt upwards, and I begins climbing 
the bill, As I goes up the underbrush gets thinner, and not 
knowing what sort of a reception committee I may run across 
at the top, I'goes slower and more cautiously. The sun is get- 
ting in his work now, even through the thick leaves, and climb- 
ing is mighty hot work ; but finally I' nears the top of the hill. 
Then I drdps ¢ on my hands and knees and discreetly crawls up to 
where I can look over the ridge. 

What I see is a’ sort of mesa, or tolerably level table-land, 
which has evidently been cleared at some time, for it’s grown 

up with guinea-grass and céffee-bushes run to seed ; still, you 
can see clearly, maybe half ‘or three-quarters of a mile’ across 
to where the chaparral begins again on the other side. ' It sure- 
ly did seem good to me after borsing out of that wilderness, and 
I just raises up a bit to take a I about, ‘when I am forcibly 
reminded that my newly-discovéred ‘country i is not uninhabited. 
Moreover, these inhabitants object * ‘strongly to having their 
claim jumped by Americans.’ Thé reminder comes in the shape 
of a bullet whistling uricomfortably close’ to my off ear, and I 
sees a gray-sombreroed Spaniard scooting off through the brush 
like a big jack-rabbit. 

Of course I’m sent out to scout, not to engage in battle ex- 
cept in self-defense, but the temptation is too‘great. _ For, be- 
sides my own surprise and indignation at the dago’s bad marks- 
manship, I remembers the Maine and several good comrades 
just killed at La Guasima. So I ups with my rifle and saves the 
government the price of one Spaniard’s passage back to the old 
country. At the same time, it seems, I outrages the’ ‘feelings of 
sundry friends and relatives of the deceased; who had witnessed 
his demise from a distance, and almost ‘before I realizes it stirs 
up a regular yellow-jackets’ nest across tie” cledring. 

Now, I hadn’t stood there’ gloating | over my game very long. 
Discretion prompts me to drop in my tracks the minute I ‘pulls 
the trigger, and I’m bere to state it’s mighty lucky'I did. Like 
an echo of my own shot came a volley of bullets, cutting the air 
where my head had been a“moment before. And not only does 
I drop to the ground, but"I executes a flank movement which 
takes me several yards away from where the Spaniards saw me ; 
so when their bullets begin to plow up the ground where I had 
dropped I was lying comfortably under the shade of a scrub 
palm just bebind the ridge, waiting for one of my new ac- 


quaintances to show himself so ’s I can drop him a conical visit- 
ing-card. 

But while your Spaniard is prodigal of ammunition, and 
blazes away with rapidity and recklessness that rivals a Maxim 
gun, he is mighty economical of exposing his anatomy as a tar- 
get. Likewise, their Mausers don’t make as much smoke asa 
man’s breath on a frosty morning, and under a blazing sun it 
takes a mighty keen eye to catch the flash of a rifle. But my 
Krag was just as smokeless as their ratty old rifles, besides 
which, I knows a thing or two about bushwhacking tactics ; so 
I starts in, according to orders, to develop their numbers and 
position. 

I treats them dagos to a few tricks I learned out in the In- 
dian country, and I may say that, in my opinion, the proper 
way to fight them would be to turn loose all our Apaches, 
Sioux, and Chippewas on their trail. Then it would have been 
‘* dog eat dog,” and a lot of good white men, not to forget some 
mighty good black ones, might have been saved for some better 
purpose. I believe our Indians would have won out—and may- 
be cleaned up the Cubans, too, which would have been a good 
job. At any rate, I mystifies those dagos, and has a whole lot 
of: fun with them for about an hour or so, simply by working a 
few tricks that any American Indian would have caught on to 
in a few minutes. 

‘By crawling up and down the ridge between shots and bob- 
bing up at different places, I keeps the dons in doubt whether 
I'm one man ora whole regiment. Of course I don’t stand up 
and do a skirt-dance on the ridge for their benefit, but I con- 
trives now and then, by reaching out my rifle at arm’s length 
sidewise, to shake the branches of a scrub-palm or some vines, 
and then I laughs to myself to see how that innocent plant gets 
eaten up by Mauser bullets. Meanwhile, from a safe distance I 
keeps my eye peeled for anything that looks like a square inch 
of Spanish uniform. Of course I can’t tell at that distance and 
in that dense chaparral whether I’m dropping any of them or 
not, but by and by I notice that they are sorter widening out 
in extended order, so’s to give my bullets more room to pass 
between. 

At the same time, to my military mind—for Ive been study- 
ing up on regular tactics since Colonel Teddy took me in hand 
—this portends a flank movement ; and being without reserves 
or intrenchments, I decides that it’s about time for me to beat 
a masterly retreat. Moreover, the unanimity with which their 
bullets follow my movements along the ridge makes me believe 
that they have about sized me up and reduced me in their 
minds from a possible regiment to one crazy American, to 
whose extinction they are earnestly devoting themselves. 

About the time I decides to take the back track the bullets 
are buzzing around my immediate vicinity so industriously that 
I don’t dare even to get up on my hands and knees. But the 
ground being tolerably clear behind me, I just rolls over and 
over down the hill until the ridge covers me. Then, as I don’t 
want to go back through that jungle again, I crawls off around 
che hill to the left, where I calculates I am liable to meet with 
friends—and just about this time I am eas to long for 
more congenial company. 

Well, as I am crawling along through the low brush, making 
for tall timber and taking great care not to betray my retreat 
to my dago friends, I thinks | hears a rustling in the brush 
ahead of me. I stops’and looks up, and there, not ten feet 
ahead of me, and just getting up out of the brush to see what 
sort of an animal I am, is a Spanish officer, with a big cheese- 
knife in one hand and a six-shooter in the other. I am just as 
scared as he is, which is a whole lot, judging from the surprised 
look on his face, but being naturally quick on the trigger, I don’t 
wait for him to recover and introduce himself. I just jerks up 
my Krag, which I am carrying full-cocked for emergencies, and 
lets him have it from the hip. 

Of course I don’t have time to level my rifle or take any 
elaborate aim, but, both from my experience with guns and the 
way he drops all in a heap, lam morally certain that I takes 
Mr. Spaniard square in the chest, and if it’s a Winchester I’m 
carrying, most of his vital organs is now decorating the adjacent 
shrubbery. 

Now, right here is where I makes my mistake, as subsequent- 
ly appears. Not that my aim is bad, for I strikes Mr. Spaniard 
just about the third button on his coat, and drills him com- 
pletely through the body. But the Krag-Jérgensen, while a 
strong shooter, is an eccentric weapon, and instead of letting 
broad daylight into the dago, just makes a nice little hole 
through his breast-bone and dislocates his spinal column some- 
what when going out behind. Of course this jolts him a whole 
lot, and, his backbone being broken, puts a stop to his locomotion 
permanently; but he ain’t dead yet by a good deal—only dazed 
and discomfuddled, as I subsequently discovers. But he lays 
there like a dead man, and, forgetting that a wounded Span- 
iard is as pizen as an Indian, I neglects to put another bullet 
through his head before proceeding with my post-mortem exam- 
ination. 

Well, he’s an undersized, swarthy sort of individual, looking 
about like the average greaser, only maybe a little bit cleaner ; 
but not being an admirer of the Spanish style of manly beauty, 


‘ I don’t spend much time studying of his physiognomy. Maybe 
if Thad it might have saved me a whole lot of worry and anxiety 


afterwards. . But what catches my eye is his military get-up. 


He d6h’t wear much of a _uniform—only a linen jacket with 


brass buttons, a pair of loose trousers, and a big straw sombrero 
—but his épaulets strike me as Unusually big and gorgeous. Now 
I’m up on all the insignia of rank in the American army, hav- 
ing a sort of prospective eye on a pair of shoulder-straps my- 
self, in case the war lasts long enough and is as rough on officers 
as our first engagement—but these Spanish epaulets beat me 
completely. They’ve got enough tarnished gold lace on them 
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tor a drum-major, but the brandings—that is to say, the mark- 
ings—are so strange that I don’t know whether I've killed a 
brigadier-general or only a corporal. 

So instead of scalping the cuss, as I might if he’d been a 
sure-enough Indian, I decides to take off his shoulder decora- 
tions as souvenirs and by way of identification when I gets 
back among the Cubans, who understand this dago sign-lan- 
guage. 

My knife was lost during my last shuffle through the brush, 
so I picks up the Spaniard’s sword, which I can see is sharpened, 
and proceeds to saw off an epaulet. I’m much occupied in 
the process, cutting through some sort of wire fastening and 
using both hands, holding my rifle between my knees, and I’m 
tugging away at that epaulet like a pup at a brier-root, when 
all of a sudden the corpse raises up. In my surprise I jumps 
back about six feet the first leap, carrying his sword and my 
rifle with me, but he has his revolver in his hand, and I see 
by his eye he’s going to use it. I jump back still further and 
try to dodge behind a tree, but he’s too quick for me, and I 
catches the bullet in my right arm. 

Down I goes in a bunch, for when a man stops a bullet at 
that distance it usually knocks him off his feet. Then, as I felt 
myself over and found I wasn’t done for, I remembers that Mr. 
Dago probably has five shots left, and I lays mighty low. Then 
I listens to see if he’s sneaking up on me, but all 1 can hear is 
something that sounds very much like subdued cussing in Span- 
ish. Then the idea strikes me that, being bored through breast 
and back, he is probably glued to the spot where he lies, which 
proves to be the case. But any doubts I may have had of his 
vitality and vigilance were promptly dispelled. 

I had dropped the dago’s sword on my second jump and 
grabbed my gun in my right hand, which was now useless. 
But, luckily, I am two-handed with revolver or rifle, so I makes 
shift to get the gun over on my left side, where I could train it 
on the enemy like a cannon. In so doing I had to roll over, get 
the gun in my left hand and raise it up in air to pass over me, 
judging that manceuvre safer than to get up inyself—in which I 
was very wise, for a bullet from the Spaniard’s pistol chips a 
piece out of the stock, and I’m mighty thankful a few fingers 
don’t go with it. 

To further test his aim and use up his ammunition, I hoists 
my hat on a stick, very slowly and cautiously, as if my head 
were init. He bit the first time, and a hole through my hat- 
band proves that he ain’t a bad pistol-shot at short range ; but 
though I tried the trick several times more, with variations, and 
also my former games of shaking the leaves off to one side, he is 
evidently waiting for a meat-target, and I can’t draw his fire 
any more. 

Then began the queerest battle I ever took part in or ever ex- 
pect to. It was only a duel between two men, but to us it was 
just as serious as the siege of Santiago, which it somewhat re- 
sembled, on a smaller scale, when you come to consider it. He 
represented Toral's forces, confined to close quarters, wounded, 
and with nothing but death by slow bleeding or starvation in 
prospect, but determined to fight it out to the bitter end. I 
represented the American forces, crippled and in scarcely better 
condition, but forbidden by my pride to retreat, even if I could 
do so in safety. Around about us could be heard the cracking 
of rifles and occasionally the distant firing of cannon, indicating 
that some lively skirmishing, if not a general engagement, was 
in progress ; but it all faded away into insignificance compared 
to our own little battle, with one on a side. 

My whole mind was centred on getting a shot at that Span- 
iard without giving him a chance to hit me, and this wasn’t 
such an easy matter for a one-armed man. I calculated he 
must have three shots left in his revolver, which was, of course, 
much easier to handle than my rifle, so he might be expected to 
get in two shots to my one, and I wanted to make that one final. 
The next thing was to locate him and get my artillery trained 
on him, for with only one hand to manage it, I had to use my 
rifle like a cannon—mount it on a sort of fortification and train 
it within limited range and elevation. 

Even the job of locating my dago was not an easy one, for 
he had evidently followed my tactics and laid flat down on the 
ground. So I twisted and squirmed this way and that through 
the brush, trying to get a glimpse of him, yet not daring to 
raise my head a foot from the sod. _ Once, in shifting my posi- 
tion, I must have raised up a little too high, for a bullet ripped 
down the back of my khaki jacket like a knife, convincing me 
that it was safer to hug the ground. This left him two shots, 
unless he had ammunition handy and could manage to re-load 
his revolver, which I could not tell. 

Still, that shot enabled me to get his general direction, and 
another piece of luck was when, in pawing about through the 
brush, I found my knife. Then I began systematically to in- 
trench myself, digging a little pit for my elbow to rest in, and 
piling up all-the stones I could reach as a protection for my 
head. Then, with great care, I mounted my artillery on this 
pigmy breastwork and began poking the muzzle of my rifle 
through the brush in search of an opening. Finally I saw the 
peaked crown of his sombrero, and, aiming low, I blazed away 
at it. But the way that hat jumped into the air, together with 
a sarcastic little chuckle from my friend, the enemy, made me 
think that he had been working my own game on me. So I did 
not get up and go for those epaulets immediately, although I 
meant to have them in the end. 

About this time I began to realize that I was getting weak 
from hard work and loss of blood. In my excitement I had for- 
gotten about my wound, but it was beginning to tell on me. In 
addition, the sun was fearfully hot, and my throat was dry as 
dust. This turned my thoughts to those other important feat- 


‘ures of warfare, the commissary and medical departments. It 


bad settled down to a regular siege, and I meant to outlast the 
Spaniard, any way. So I made shift to get a good drink out of 
my canteen, and, soaking a bit of hard-tack with water, to 
swallow a few mouthfuls. Then I got out my antiseptic ban- 
dages, the first relief to the wounded, and, slitting my sleeve up 
with my knife, managed to get them on my arm in such a way 
as to stop the bleeding. 

This was a left-handed job, which took a terribly long time 
and left me about played out. It was all I could do to keep 
from dropping off into a doze, but I didn’t dare for fear my 
Spanish friend would drag himself over and put a bullet through 
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my head. It felt as if it had a whole swarm of bees inside, any 
way, for the heat of the sun, in my weakness, was affecting my 
mind. At times I would wander away off to my old home, and 
it didn’t seem to matter whether the Spanish or the Americans, 
myself included, came out on top in this little war 

Then I would jerk myself together and get back to my prob- 
lem of how to put one particular Spaniard out of the business. 
I think I must have got kinder locoed about this time, for I 
dimly remember of getting very mad, and banging away in 
every direction where I thought a dago might be hiding. But 
| didn’t get out of my intrenchments, because I was too weak. 
After snapping my rifle half a dozen times without discharging 
it 1 gradually realized that the magazine was empty, and that 
[ must fill it up again to continue my fusillade until every Span- 
iard was wiped off the face of the earth. 

The last thing I remember I was trying to get cartridges 
from my belt, and the next thing I knew was when I waked up 
in camp, where some of the boys had carried me. They hap- 
pened to come skirmishing up that same ridge and found me 
lying in my little fort, where I had fainted. And not half a 
dozen steps away lay a Spanish lieutenant, stone-dead. 


Joaquin Miller’s Arctic Suit. 


How THE POET OF THE SIERRAS WAS OUTWITTED BY A 
CLEVER LITTLE WoMAN. 


* For a woman, she can do more with a man 
Than a king and a whole arm-ee.”’ 


‘THe great poet, Joaquin Miller, often hums the above lines, 
ithe refrain of an old song learned in his boyhood days ina 
miners’camp. Especially is it true of the song if the woman 
have handsome eyes, a bewitching manner, and is accompanied 
by talents, accomplices, and the inevitable young man with the 
kodak. That is what happened to the poet. Far away from 
the city, to the eastward of San Francisco Bay, and on the top 
of the highest of several high hills, is a great white square of 
solid, solemn stone masonry, seen from many a mile away. That 
is Joaquin Miller’s tomb. Is Joaquin Miller, then, dead? Not 
lhe ; but he is very mad. It happened like this : 

Miss Blanche Bates, the very clever, very fascinating star 
and leading lady of the Frawley Company, who have been 
playing in San Francisco, had seen the far-off tomb, and no 
doubt desired, as many others have, to look upon it at shorter 
distance. But there was something else which Miss Bates more 
greatly desired to look upon. It was the famous Alaskan dress- 
suit in which the poet will deliver his season of lectures in the 
East before starting on his journey around the world. The 
fame of this suit had gone wide and far, the muck-lucks that 





MISS BATES AND JOAQUIN MILLER. 


come to the knees, the vest made of the fur of the sea-dog, the 
silk-lined reindeer cap, a bear-skin wrap that was lined with 
orange silk, and, most of all, the wonderful coat made outside 
of the spotted fur of the baby reindeer, and inside of the fur of 
the reindeer full-grown. It had buttons of solid Klondike nug- 
gets of many hundred dollars’ value, two long rows of them, 
fastened on with copper-wire, the way the Alaskan Indians sew 
on buttons. It was ornamented also with the tooth of a young 
walrus, and with many of their costly fur-tails that women 
covet for their capes. 

All of this was too much like hear-say to satisfy the pretty 
actress.. Besides, she had a scheme. So, one sunny November 
morning—it was the 8th, and election-day—accompanied by a 
merry party of friends, mostly newspaper folk, and the man 
with the kodak—a guileless-looking youth—she set forth toward 
the white tomb on the far-off summit. They crossed the bay 
and took a carriage to the heights. The sun shone and the birds 
sang as they rode up the mountain-side, and they plotted to- 
gether how to obtain a photograph of Miss Bates in the poet’s 
‘clothes, for this was the scheme their brains had brewed. She 
had been photographed in many costumes, but never in any- 
thing like this Artega from the northern lights. 

On the southern slope of the heights, which is the poet’s home, 
the apple-trees were out in full bloom. Whether the apple-trees 
had been deceived by the early rain and the warmth of the sun 
and thought it spring, or whether it is peculiar to Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s apple-trees to bloom in November, who shall say ? 

The carriage stopped in the green lane, and a man came out 
of the chapel door and crossed the rustic bridge that leads to 
the poet’s dwelling. He wore a suit of velvet corduroy, the 
color of it that brown of brown bees in thesun. A pale, yellow 
chrysanthemum was in his button-hole, and a hint of neckwear 
—a delicate Japanese silken trifle of the shade of the chrysan- 
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themum ; his trousers were carelessly half-tucked in the wrin- 
kled tops of his boots. 

A straight, rather tall, rather slender man, with a comely 
grace, whose tawny, gold locks curled to his shoulders—philoso 
pher, artist, poet, prince—either ‘—any ?—all of these ? 

Quien sabe ! he was Joaquin Miller. 

The actress made him an effusive compliment, to which the 
poet gravely replied, ‘*‘ People who tell lies go to hell,” and the 
laugh was on the pretty actress. A lesser gifted woman would 
have been daunted, would have failed in her scheme of the pho- 
tograph. But Miss Bates had played more difficult parts, and 
she won her way. 

Presently the wonderful dress-suit was laid out for inspection 
on the poet’s bed in the poet's chapel, and then the play began. 
She told of a magnificent seal-skin which she had just received 
from New York, and bantered him to trade. 
gallant gentleman. He said he would trade if she were in the 
seal-skin. Now what woman could be expected to trade for a 
coat unless she had tried the coat on. The poet agreed to this 
also, and the actress and her lady friends—with the Alaskan 
suit, Klondike nuggets, and all—were taken to the room occu- 
pied by Noguchi, the Japanese poet (the Japanese poet was not 
in at the time), and left alone. The gentlemen retired to the 
yard. 

It is said that the shrieks of laughter from the women who 
aided in the making of this novel toilet frightened the coyotes 
in the poet’s cafion. In any case the poet has a cafion deep and 
rugged, whose ‘‘ redwoods drip and drip with rain,” and the 
cafion has coyotes. 


Joaquin is a very 


After a while a most charming and unique vision in furs 
came out with the sunshine, and posed. It was the actress in 
the poet’s clothes ; the guileless-looking man with the kodak did 
the rest. Then one of the other women, sitting on the stump 
of an acacia-tree, smiled and hummed softly to herself : 

** For a woman, she can do more with a man 
Than a king and a whole arm-ee.”’ 
HILYARD. 


The Trouble in Manila. 


It Is DuE TO AGUINALDO’S CONCEIT AND TO THE MEDDLE- 
SOME INTERFERENCE OF OUTSIDERS—-A FatrR REVIEW 
OF THE SITUATION. 


(From Our Special Correspondent, the Hon. Edwin Wildman.) 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, January 15th, 1899.—Throw 
a pebble into a mill-pond and in due time the whole surface of 
the water will be agitated, while the splash of a rock will ex- 
haust itself in its own violence. If Aguinaldo had been’a big 
man it is doubtful if he would have ever been allowed to return 
to the Philippines. Of big men we expect big achievements. 
When the rebel chief was landed by Dewey once more upon his 
native soil neither the illustrious admiral nor Consul-General 
Wildman considered him other than an ally. a native scout, 
available to abet the American cause and tell his countrymen 
that our war was with Spain, not with the native races, their 
vassals. But, hidden from the discernment of our diplomats, 
burned the latent spark of a towering ambition, fanned into life 
by the f6rce of apparent possibilities. So the little Aguinaldo, 
who was prolific in protestations of allegiance to the ‘‘ great 
North American nation,” became the big Aguinaldo, who as- 
pired to be ‘‘ the George Washington of his people.” 

To one who has seen this little Tagalo stripling the assump- 
tion seems ridiculous. The bombastic utterances that are issued 
over his name are so foreign to what must emanate from his 
brain that their reading provokes mirth. But Aguinaldo him- 
self is not without genius. In q less important réle and free 
from the ill-advice of his associates he would play his part with 
honor and credit to his race. He has been the victim of un- 
scrupulous but better-educated natives and—let it be said with 
a blush—of culpable and unworthy Americans, and Englishmen, 
undeserving of the name, who have whispered lies into his ear 
and encouraged him in standing as the figure-head to an upris- 
ing that must blast the fair reputation he had earned and plunge 
his people into a desperate and ill-starred struggle. 

One year ago the most ambitious Filipino, in the wildest 
flights of his:‘fancy, never dreamed of accomplishing more than 
throwing off the rule of the friars. Having done this, without 
training, without the rudest ideas of civilized government, edu- 
cation, or Christianity, they dreamed themselves into a self-con- 
stituted commonwealth. Their constituted chief and president, 
Aguinaldo, is void of the first elements of a civilized education, 
unless European clothes, a dress suit and a silk hat, may be so 
construed, for now he has assumed them all. It is a deplorable 
circumstance that native enlightenment did not advance suffi- 
ciently under Spanish rule to inculcate a sense of appreciation 
of European civilization aniong the Filipinos, but, unfortunate- 
ly, from Aguinaldo up, or down, native conceit, under an in- 
sufficient rule, was the chief. characteristic that developed. 
That talent has grown into a lump that has blinded more mod- 
est traits and portends a disastrous future for an otherwise 
peaceful and industrious race. 

President McKinley's Philippine proclamation realized the 
most sanguine hopes of Americans and Englishmen in Manila, 
and had the Filipino leaders had any conception of the justice 
and opportunities offered to them, disastrous consequences might 
have been avoided. No ‘nation of whites or blacks was ever 
treated with more consideration than has been extended to all 
classes in the Philippines. Toleration has been expanded be- 
yond the limits of endurance. Our soldiers have slept on mud- 
covered tenting-grounds ; they have snatched sleep, while off 
duty, on stone paving, beneath bridges, and, [ could almost say, 
on the door-steps of the conquered while the occupants reposed 
peacefully and comfortably 
tives have enjoyed the luxuries of the ‘possession of their rights 
and properties, our officers and privates have endured the hard- 
ships of camp. Plunder has been unknown, and our boys in 
Manila have stood before the court of Spanish justice upon 
petty charges, for which they have been punished according to 
Spanish laws. 

Liberty and license, as practiced by invading armies the 
world over, have been strangers to the American army in Ma- 
nila and the Philippines. But the rebel leaders have miscon- 
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strued the necessarily ill-clothed condition of our troops into 
lack of strength and discipline. They have considered the ab- 
sence of gold glitter and tinsel as unsoldierly. They have be- 
lieved our toleration was cowardice. Aguinaldo accuses our 
generals in Manila of holding ‘‘a rising ambition.” He quotes 
international law —imagine it! A South Sea Island native 
talking about ‘ international law”—a man who never saw the 
inside of a law-book, and who could not understand it if it were 
translated into Tagalo. But let me be charitable. The utter- 
ances are not and cannot be Aguinaldo’s, but the flowery word- 
ings of a European sycophant, an interloper, a meddler, a 
would-be carpet-bagger, who hovers around the insurgents’ head- 
quarters and puts words into their mouths and proclamations 
on to paper for their signatures, to inflame the natives. Admiral 
Dewey is called “insolent.” General Otis’s orders are stigma- 
tized ‘‘ violent and aggressive usurpation of their rights”; and 
as a nation we are called no longer the “liberators of the op- 
pressed,” but the ‘‘ hangmen of humanity.” 

Trade is at a standstill ; business is paralyzed and public con- 
fidence is shaken. It is useless for me to write of the events that 
are occurring. The wires will have sped the news long ere this 
reaches you , but to the Americans and English in the Philip- 
pines who have reposed confidence in the native character and 
have built humanitarian and commercial hopes upon its devel- 
opment, the events of the last few days have been discouraging. 
More than ever has the often-vented opinion, expressed by Ad- 
miral Dewey and echoed by all who have studied the Filipinos, 
that the natives are incapable of self-government found verifi- 
cation. Stripped of their misguided leaders, freed of their 
European and half-breed sycophants, and brought under the 
tolerant guidance of the American government, there is yet 
hope for the development and advancement of the Filipinos. 
Not until this is accomplished will the rich and productive isl- 
ands that we have fathered be worth anything to the native 
races that inhabit them or the government that protects them. 


To Kipling and the World. 


We take the white man’s burden, 
We rise to man's estate, 
Forgot our youth-time follies, 
Our youth-time prides and hate ; 
The need in newer duties 
A deeper spirit breeds— 
A fresh-lit star of Juda, 
We follow whence it leads. 


We take the white man’s burden, 
But not with wish or boast 
Outgrow the bounds of empire 
Our own wide-cireling coast ; 
The battle-chance of nations 
Has rested in our hands 
The scowling, orphaned peoples 
That hold these war-won lands. 


We take the white man’s burden: 
We take its strife and cares, 
Its unfamiliar dangers, 
The broken hopes it bears ; 
A train of endless tryings, 
Its myriad menial things ; 
The disappointments in its wake, 
The weariness it brings. 


We take the white man’s burden— 
Slow upward winds the way 

Our guiding feet must follow, 
And hold, that others may. 

Can patience raise these peoples ? 
Then patience shall have reign ; 

But ‘neath its throne shall hover 
The iron rule of pain. 


We take the white man’s burden, 
And ask not let nor aid ; 
Tho’ rife with risk our travail, 
We face it unafraid. 
The stock that wrought dominion 
From red men’s plains and hills 
Now fronts this later labor, 
If great—so great our wills. 


We take the white man’s burden, 
And strain young thews to bear, 
Beside our British brothers, 
The Anglo-Saxon’s share. 
Mayhap the years may yield us 
The bitter fruits ye speak, 
And rude, unsoftened races 
Make ill the good we seek. 


We take the white man’s burden— 
With these its hazards, too ; 
To younger years the censure 
On all we fail or do. 
Wide-eyed we meet the future, 
Firm-hearted as it nears, 
A-nation grown to empire-- 
Give judgment, then, our peers ! 
‘““Warp S WILiiAMs.” 


The‘ Fire’ in scodhdsin Navy Yard. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that on the anniversary of the 
destruction of the battle-ship Maine the building at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard in which were stored all the plans and the model 
from which she was constructed should be destr oyed by a fire 
of mysterious origin. The loss, as measured in dollars, approx- 


- imates $1,000, 000, which makes it a costly celebration of Maine 


Day. The e Building was known as a machine-shop, and held a 
most valuable tools. It was erected in 1870 and 
will rebu lt'at once. 

Prior to the arrival of the city fire department the marines 
and lors stationed i in the navy yard did valuable service with 
the autiquated fire-machines they possessed. It has been said 
that the lack of special fire-extinguishers in the yard is due to 
their removal to government properties in other parts of the 
country. Where so many and costly interests are centred as is 
the case in the Brooklyn Navy Yard there should be increased 
facilities for dealing with fire. With such an expensive lesson 
the government will no doubt provide more liberally in the 


. future. 
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THE HEARSE CONVEYING THE REGALIA OF GENERAL GARCIA—THIS HEARSE WAS SHOWN 


THE HEARSE WITH THE BEAUTIFUL FLORAL TRIBUTES. 
AT THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION BY A CINCINNATI FIRM, AND COST $9,000. 




















CARRYING THE BODY ON AN ARMY CAISSON, 


















































THE VAST CROWD WITNESSING THE FUNERAL PROCESSION PASS BY. LONG LINE OF PEOPLE PASSING INTO THE CITY HALL, TO VIEW 
He THE REMAINS. 
t 


REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION AT GARCIA’S FUNERAL IN HAVANA. 


THE GREAT CUBAN PATRIOT’S BODY COVERED WITH FLOWERS AND FOLLOWED TO THE GRAVE BY A MOURNING MULTITUDE. 
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GENERAL EMIL AGUINALDO, THE IN- 


THE FILIPINO CONGRESS IN SESSION—AGUINALDO SEATED AT THE CENTRE OF THE DESK, IN THE DISTANCF. 
SURGENT MILITARY LEADER. 


ANCIENT GATE AT MANILA, NOW ILLUMINATED WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS. EXTERIOR OF THE INSURGENT CAPITOL AT MALOLOS. 
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PRINCIPAL GATEWAY TO OLD MANILA—A FINE SPECIMEN OF ANCIENT SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 


MANILA AND THE FILIPINOS. 


VIEWS OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN CONNECTION WITH THE RECENT INSURGENT OUTBREAK IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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From a photograph by Anderson. 


1. Colonel W. A. Downs. 2. Major J. H. Wells. 3. Major J. H. Whittle. 4. Lieutenant Colonel C.H. Smith. 5. First Lieutenant Thompson. 6. Second Lieutenant Longson. 7 Second Pestepant G. H. 
Lieutenant H. Olin. 14. Assistant Surgeon H. E. Stafford. 15. Lieutenant L. W. McLeod. 16. Lieutenaat William R. Hill. 17. Lieutenant H. Maslin. 18. Captain W. Linson. 19. ‘ a a p 
Lieutenant C. Edwards. 26. Captain A. J. Bleeker. 27. Captain 8S. F. Austin. 28. Captain W. L. Hazen. 29. Lieutenant P. H. Short. 30. Second Lieutenant W. E. Trull. 31. Regimente! — wal F, Crocke 
W.E. Gallagher. 38. Regimental Adjutant F.H. Weyman. 39. Second Lieutenant C. F. Boynton. 40. Signal Sergeant C. W. P. Le More. 41. Lieutenant W. Rockwell. 42. Lieutenant A. L.- bertson. 43. Sec 
48, Lieutenant W. C. Garthwaite. 49. Major F. Keck. 50. Quartermaster A. H. Stephens. 
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Second Lieutenant G. H. Wilson. 8. Second Lieutenant Blauvelt. 9. Captain E. A. Selfridge. 10. Lieutenant J. M. Hutchinson. 11. Second Lieutenant Robert Byers. 12. Lieutenant H. True. 13. Second 
aptain F} Heindsman. 20, Second Lieutenant Roberts. 21. Second Lieutenant W. L. Murray. 22. Regimental Adjutant H. B. Fisher. 23. Adjutant A. H. Abeel. 24. Captain M. A. Rafferty. 25. Second 
| Adjutatt W. F. Crockett. 32. Captain W. F. Meeks. 33. Captain W.[. Joyce. 34. Lieutenant A. L. Williams. 35. Lieutenant W.S. Beekman. 36. Captain W. L. Goldsborough. 37. Second Lieutenant 
_ L, Robertson. 43. Second Lieutenant William F. Weiss. 44. Captain E. de K. Townsend. 45. Major-Surgeon W. D. Bell. 46. Assistant Surgeon James Stafford. 47. Chaplain Rev. G. R. Van De Water. 


NT|}OF NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS, GROUPED ON SAN JUAN HILL. 
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The Theatrical Season in New York. 











SOTHERN’s PRODUCTION oF ‘‘ THE KING’S MUSKETEER” AT 
THE KNICKERBOCKER —‘“‘ MLLE. FIFI” at THE NEW 
MANHATTAN. 


THE interest of theatre-goers in New York of late has cen- 
tred in the superb production of Henry Hamilton’s admirable 
adaptation of ‘‘ The King’s Musketeer,” which Mr. E. H. So- 
thern produced at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, on 
February 27th, with striking success. Every one who has read 
Alexander Dumas’s ‘“ Three Musketeers ” will specially appre- 
ciate the new play, though the young heroine in Hamilton’s 
adaptation, Gabrielle de Chalus (Katherine Florence), does 
not exist at all in Dumas’s novel, but is introduced to add sen- 
timental interest to the performance. The play is magonifi 
cently set, and includes thirteen scenes and five acts, neces 
sitating the opening of the performance promptly at eight 
o'clock. Sothern’s portrayal of the dashing swashbuckler 
D’Artagnan, the hero of the Paris guardsmen in the days 
of Louis XIII., is original and clever. It is a great part, and 
he plays it with vigor, strength, and a keen perception of its 
minutest requirements. His fighting friends, Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis, are portrayed respectively by Roydon Erlynne, 
Norman Conniers, and George E. Bryant, and their support, 
as well as that of the entire company, is notably good. 

The sensational attraction in the dramatic world of New 
York at present is ‘* Mile. Fifi,” at the new Manhattan. The 
theatrical critics who savagely attacked the play on its presen 
tation, because, as alleged, it was rather adapted to the tastes 


of Parisians than Americans, simply awakened general inter 








est in the performance, and the result has been crowded houses 








FINALE OF ACT I.—‘' THE SPOI7S OF WAR,’ IN E. H. 
THE hNICALKi OC. KER—** ATHOS,” ‘°I 























SOTIERN’S PRODUCTION OF ‘‘ THE KING'S MUSKETEER,” AT eee st . ’ 
sUNLHCS.” *A:AMIS,” AND ‘ D'ARTAGNAN,” gain of the enterprising proprietors of the establishment, 


nightly, much to the chagrin of the critics and much to the 
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MISS WARREN, AS *‘ ANNE OF AUSTRIA,” IN ‘* THE 
KING’S MUSKETEER.” 

















GRACE GEORGE AND AUBREY BOUCICAULT, IN ‘‘ MLLE. EDITH CRANE, AS ‘* MILADI,” IN ‘‘ THE KING’S MUS- 
FIFI,” AT THE MANHATTAN THEATRE KETEER, AT THE KNICKERBOCKER, 



































THE FAMOUS QUARREL SCENE IN THE SECOND ACT OF “‘ MLLE, FIFI,” AT THE MANHATTAN THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY AND SECRETARY GF THE NAVY LONG—TAKEN ON THE 
PRESIDENTS PRIVATE CAR, ** HAZLEMERE,” BETWEEN 
PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON. 


LIBERA TORS j 
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THE BANQUET OF THE HOME MARKET CLUB, THE LARGEST PUBLIC DINNER THE PRESIDENTS PARTY GOING UP THE STEPS OF THE STATE HOUSE—MCKINLEY, PLUNKETT, 
EVER GIVEN TO THE PRESIDENT. AND DALTON TOGETHER, FOLLOWED BY SECRETARY GAGE AND GENERAL BLOOD 


THE PRESIDENTS CARRIAGE AT THE CORNER OF TREMONT AND BOYLSTON STREETS, BOSTON. 


THE FAMOUS BANQUET OF THE BOSTON HOME MARKET CLUB TO PRESIDENT [icKINLEY. 


MAGNIFICENT WELCOME TO OUR CHIEF MAGISTRATE BY THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF NEW ENGLAND.—{SgE Pace 195.) 
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Chinese Soldiers for Great Britain. ~ 


An INTERESTING EXPHRIMENT ABOUT To BE TRIED— THE 
BRAVE Man Wao Has THE SCHEME IN HAND. : 


Hone-KonG, January 2d, 1899.—Great Britain is about to 
try an experiment in the-East that will be particularly interest- 
ing to the armies of 





the world. It is 
proposed to garri- 
son Wei-Hai-Wei 
with a regiment 
made up of Chinese 
soldiers. Major 
Bower, who was 
military attaché at 
Peking from the In- 
dian headquarters 
during the China- 
Japan war, has been 
ordered to! proceed 
to Wei-Hai-Wei and 
accomplish the ap- 
parently impossible 
feat of making a 
thousand British 
regulars out of a 
thousand pig-tailed 
Chinese coolies. I 
talked with Major 











Bower the other 





evening upon the 
subject, and he ex- 
pressed himself as very hopeful of accomplishing the task. ‘‘ As 
regards my views upon the Chinese as soldiers,” Major Bower 
said, ‘‘I can only say that they have never been given a fair 
chance, but we have evidence, such as the -behavior of the 
coolies under fire at the storming of the Taku forts in 1860, to 
justify us in anticipating that they will make very fair soldiers. 
The history of the British empire in Asia and Africa proves 
that, given good treatment and proper discipline, the most un- 
promising material will often develop into reliable troops.” 

Major Bower proposes to enlist the natives of the Shantung 
province of China. They are men superior to the natives of the 
southern provinces, and are able to stand the rigors of the 
northern winters. An effort will be made to make them cut 
off their queues and wear shoes suitable to soldiering, the Chi- 
nese shoe being totally unfit for rough service. 

The major is a man of interesting personality, and has seen 
hard service in India and Chinese Turkistan. He is a son of 
Admiral J. P. Bower, of the British navy, and received his first 
lessons in soldiering in the Eleventh North Devon Regiment. 
He entered Indian service in 1883 in the Fifth Bengal Light In- 
fantry, and later was transferred to the Prince of Wales Ben- 
gal Cavalry, being selected to raise the Seventeenth Bengal 
Cavalry. In 1888 he was sent to Paniers with an expedition to 
shoot Oris Pali, and from the Paniers he went to Yankland, in 
Chinese Turkistan. 

It was from there that he took up the famous pursuit of Dad 
Mahomed, the murderer of Mr. Dalglish. After a chase of 
some months, to use Major Bower’s expression, ‘‘I ran him to 
earth at Samancanel.” Major Bower was then recalled to Eng- 
land for service in the intelligence branch of the army. In 1890 
he started across Thibet from Kashmir, and after a perilous year 
reached Shanghai. He received a gold medal from the Royal 
Geographical Society, in recognition of his services upon this 
trip, the result being the publication of his ‘“‘ Diary of a Journey 
Across Thibet.” In 1892 and 1895 he was sent to observe the war 
with Japan from the Chinese side, and was engaged in several 
skirmishes in Burmah in 1893, receiving a number of medals and 
honors for his services. 

Major Bower is thoroughly equipped in experience and phys- 
ique for his unique undertaking, and the result of his experi- 
ments will prove an important military innovation for England 
in the far East, if successful. The regiment will be called the 
First Chinese, and will be officered by English army men al- 
ready sent for from home stations. The major will proceed to 
Wei-Hai-Wei at once. EDWIN WILDMAN. 


*‘ MAJOR BOWER. 


The World’s Greatest Gun. 


(Continued from page 196.) 


according to the size of the piece. To finish-bore the tube pre- 
paratory to shrinkage requires about three months, while a 
similar operation for one of the shorter hoops can be done in 
two weeks. In all boring operations on this large gun, the gun 
revolves in the lathe and the cutting-tool is stationary. 

‘Lhe jacket to fit over the core tube exactly has to be made 
with a nicety equal to that skill of the lens-maker, who can rule 
on glass hair-lines a millionth part of an inch apart. A watch 
is made with no more minute reckoning. The core having been 
turned down to the dimensions laid out by the draftsman, 
work of preparing and fitting the jacket commences. When 
this metal jacket has been bored out until its interior measures 
a few thousandths of an inch smaller than the tube's exterior, 
it is cautiously heated in a fire-brick furnace, inclosed in an iron 
cylinder, which has a space between and a large metal cover 
over both. The huge jacket for this gun weighed 35.000 pounds, 
and it took over thirty hours to heat it. When raised to a dull 


red heat by this long submission to a temperature of about 7,000 ~ 


degrees Fahrenheit, it is ready to be placed over the tore or 
tube. The core having been placed vertically in the shrinkage 
pit, with its muzzle downward, care is taken that it does not 
expand the smallest fraction of an inch. While the jacket is 
being heated it has to be measured accurately at brief intervals, 
for it must not:be allowed to vary over three-thousandths of an 
inch. Then comes the moment of great risk, when a fault in 
measurement or in heating, the error of judging time or posi- 
tion wrongly, mean the loss of thousands of dollars. A jacket 
has been known to be put on badly and the labor of half a year 
could not atone or make good again the fault. With care the 
jacket is lifted from the furnace by a large crane and carried to 
the upright tube, there to be lowered upon it. This step accom- 
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plished, a cooling stream of water is turned on, and for about 
fifty hours it remains in the pit. The lathe is then brought into 
play, and what has already been made one piece by the shrink- 
ing operation is turned down in turn to receive the successive 
hoops, but these are put on while the gun is in a horizontal posi- 
tion. As the iron tire clings closely to the wooden frame of a 
carriage wheel, so these parts by cooling are fastened together as 
securely as though cast in one piece, while, as a matter of fact, 
it is much stronger. 

The ponderous scales at the arsenal will weigh accurately up 
to 300,000 pounds. The weight of the sixteen-inch gun when 
completed will be over 125 tons. The projectile it will discharge 
will weigh over aton. The gun’s length will be forty-nine feet. 
About 1,000 pounds of powder will be required to discharge it. 
The projectile will travel over fifteen miles, but of course the 
circular shape of the earth will not permit a vessel to be fired 
at from this distance. Its quality, therefore, is its great power 
within range more than to shoot farther than the largest cannon 
heretofore in use. The muzzle velocity will be 1,975 feet per 
second. The penetration in steel at muzzle will be 33.8 inches ; 
at a distance of two miles it will penetrate 27.5 inches. There is 
no war-ship afloat which could withstand a single shot from it 
at five miles. 

One advantage of so powerful a gun is that it will be more 
likely to accomplish its purpose than asmaller gun. This means 
it will save money to the government. While three or four 
shots from a smaller-calibre gun may accomplish their mission, 
each at a lower cost, the one shot from this great gun will suf- 
fice. The cost'‘of operating one thirteen-inch gun, firing it every 
two minutes, or, to be liberal, discharging twenty-five shots an 
hour, will be: for powder, $4,537.50 ; for projectiles, $10,825 ; 
total for one gun during one hour’s firing, $15,362.50. Based on 
this, one can calculate that to employ the main batteries only 
of sixteen of the best American ships for a single hour would 
cost the enormous sum of $25,080,000 were they composed of 
thirteen-inch guns, but as a matter of fact the actual expense 
is $1,000,000 for one hour. An officer computes that it cost 
$3,000 000 in powder and shot to sink Cervera’s squadron. The 
importance of firing shots capable of piercing, such as one from 
this sixteen-inch gun, can thus be seen. 

The advantage of making every shot tell is a matter of great- 
est importance, when the expense of operating is considered, as 
well as that other important feature, to get in the first few 
decisive shells, disabling the enemy before he does damage. A 
shell hurled from a twenty-four-ton rapid-firing gun speeds 
4,900 feet a second and strikes with a force equal to that of 11,- 
280 tons falling one foot, yet they are comparatively harmless in 
assaulting a city or in trying to pierce the perilous parts of a 
first-class armored cruiser. It was figured that while bombard- 
ing Alexandria, during only one day the British fleet of twelve 
ships fired 3,165 shells, and only 800 Egyptians were killed. 
Thus it can be said it cost six shells to kill one man. A simi- 
lar experience was that during the Franco-Prussian war, when 
the Germans hurled 300,000 shells into Belfort, and only sixty 
Frenchmen were killed. Here it took 500 shells to kill a man. 
In the same war, at Strasburg, the average was eighteen shells 
to a single soldier dead. In the siege of Paris it took 110,000 
shells to kill 107, although 209 were wounded. Therefore, if the 
United States adopts the sixteen-inch gun for coast-defense 
there will be an enormous waste of money unless the gunners 
are expert, and this experience will be costly. 

Colonel Alfred Mordecai is the commandant of the Water- 
vliet Arsenal. He is courteous and efficient. His experience 
since he was graduated at West Point Military Academy has 
qualified him for the work. He was given this responsible posi- 
tion while at Springfield, Massachusetts, and assumed office on 
February 23d, 1898. His house is a stone building on the 
grounds, located across the canal and a hundred feet from the 
new brick edifice known as the office. 

When finished, the great gun will be shipped to the testing- 
grounds of the Army Ordnance Department at Sandy Hook. It 
is now believed that it will be completed before the close of this 
year. CUYLER REYNOLDS. 


. 


How Havana Buried Garcia. 


THe Great CUBAN Patriot FOLLOWED TO His GRAVE BY 
THOUSANDS OF MOURNERS—INTERESTING AND PECUL- 
IAR INCIDENTS. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Havana, February 12th, 1899.—All Havana did homage 
yesterday, amid tropical heat, to the memory of General Ca- 
lixto Garcia, and thousands tramped the three or four miles 
from the city hall, where the body lay in state, to the Cristobal 
Cemetery. When the Nashville steamed into Havana harbor, 
bearing the remains, every flag in the city was shown at half- 
staff, and business houses and residences were draped in black. 
As the body was brought ashore the Texas, Nashville and Res- 
olute fired minute-guns in honor of the dead: A detachment 
of the Eighth United States Infantry escorted the body to the 
city hall, and from then until the time of the funeral yester- 
day a continuous stream of people passed through, and were 
afforded an opportunity of looking for the last time on the face 
of the man who had spent the better years of his life fighting 
for the freedom that came only in time for him to taste of the 
joys of final success. Floral tributes were piled about the cas- 
ket in magnificent profusion by nearly all who passed. 

The funeral procession was a magnificent affair according to 
the ideas of the people of Havana, although to Americans it 
seemed weird. The body was borne on an artillery caisson, 
according to our military custom, but was immediately pre- 
ceded by four or five hearses of gorgeous appointment. Gold 
and tinsel and heavy palls were surmounted by great arch- 
angels in gold, and running on wheels, resembling the ancient 
state chariots of the Romans. The hearses were drawn by mag- 
nificent black horses, with sombre funeral blankets of black and 
gold, each led by a man in full state livery of European style. 
The outriders and footmen were also in gorgeous attire, that to 
the American looked very odd. 

General Lee rode at the head of his staff for the first time 
through the streets of Havana as a general officer in an official 
capacity, but all the other general officers, Brooke, Chaffee, Lud- 
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low, Ernst, Humphry, and several others, rode in carriages. The 
Seventh United States Cavalry and a couple of batteries of the 
Second United States Artillery formed the escort. The crowd 
that massed on the line of march was intensely interesting, for it 
was so vastly different from the spectators that would assemble 
at a like event in our country. The people were dressed in 
black and white in nearly every case, and while the body 
passed they reverently uncovered and bowed their heads, but the 
aspect of the whole day throughout the city was one of festiv- 
ity rather than of mourning. An odd custom is that of lighting 
all street lamps on the day of the funeral and keeping them 
burning, for the rest of the departed soul, as though they were the 
candles of a church. 

While the funeral procession was forming, the Cuban escort 
sent in from Gomez’s army became offended on account of the 
place in the line to which they were assigned, and withdrew, 
and shortly afterward marched out of the city back to their 
camp. The positions in the line were assigned by the Cuban 
city officials, and so the feeling is not against the American 
authorities. The first time I met General Garcia was when I 
landed with General Shafter and Admiral Sampson at Acce- 
dores, about forty miles from Santiago, where his forces were 
encamped. He struck me as a man of force, a practical man 
among dreamers, a leader among small men, and when Garcia 
died the Cuban republic lost the mental balance - wheel that 
might have saved an excitable race from rash acts. 

Havana mourned for two days in deepest black, and then 
turned all attention to a festal week of carnival and merrymak- 
ing, but the loss of the man they mourned is destined to be felt 
when these people take the reins of government. 

JaMEs F, J. ARCHIBALD. 


Fixing the Names of Places. 


THE Duty oF A BOARD OF OFFICIALS AT WASHINGTON CON- 
CERNING WHICH LITTLE IS HEARD. 

THE government has been turning out some new maps of 
the West Indies and of the Alaska gold regions recently. They 
accept the official spelling of the name Klondike which was 
determined by the board of geographic names last year, but 
there is some contention over the spelling of the names of 
some of our new Spanish possessions. At the time the board 
passed on the question regarding Klondike names, the authori- 
ties at Ottawa grew somewhat excited because they thought 
the determination of the spelling of names in Canadian terri- 
tory should rest with them. They did not understand the scope 
of the board of geographic names. That institution passes on 
names in China or India as easily as on American names, and 
its determination is supposed to be a judgment based on the 
best authorities, telling the people of the United States what 
the spelling of geographic names really is. In the matter of 
the Klondike region it simply used its best judgment in decid- 
ing how the new names should be spelled on our government 
maps. The Canadian maps contain several spellings of the 
same name. 

The United States Board of Geographic Names is an institu- 
tion but little known outside Washington. It is an advisory 
board established more than seven years ago for the purpose of 
obtaining uniformity in the spelling of geographic names in 
government publications. It was found that the Navy Depart- 
ment maps and the maps of the coast survey differed widely in 
designating many points. The post-office register and the maps 
of the geological survey had many differences. Not only were 
names spelled differently, but different names were given to the 
same place. Thus on the Pacific coast some points were named 
after three different ‘‘ discoverers,” and appeared on different 
maps under three different names. A man who was looking for 
Jones’s Island could hardly be expected to recognize ‘‘ Smith’s 
Tsland” on the map as the one he was looking for. 

There were not infrequent quarrels over the names of certain 
places ; as when the citizens of Tacoma tried to give the name 
of ‘*‘ Mount Tacoma” to Mount Rainier—that peak made doubly 
famous last summer when Prince Luigi succeeded in reaching 
itssummit. Another source of trouble lay in the corruption of 
local names by common usage. Thus, Coanjock Bay, in North 
Carolina, became ‘‘Coinjack” Bay. Then there were local 
variations in spelling—as Pittsburg and Pittsburgh—which it 
seemed wise to harmonize. So, after several conferences, a 
volunteer board was formed. Henry Gannett, of the geological 
survey, is its president ; Marcus Baker, of the geological sur- 
vey, its secretary. There are members from the State Depart- 
ment, War Department, Navy Department, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Post-office Department, 
Light-house Board, and General Land Office. 

The members of the board serve without compensation be- 
yond their salaries from the bureaus with which they are con- 
nected. *The work of the board has never been recognized by 
Congress, so it does not speak-with the highest authority; but 
orders have been issued in the departments to conform to its 
decisions, and the public printer follows its authority in the 
spelling of all geographic names. 

The board exercises what seems at first a singular latitude 
in its determination of disputed questions. In many cases it 
undertakes to restore the spelling of a name by going to its 
source, which is often an Indian word. But in its recent de- 
cision concerning ‘‘ Klondike” it considered usage and euphony 
above origin ; for authorities give the spelling of the Indian 
name of the gold region as Thronduick—with slight variations, 
some of which make it a compound word. 

The board always discourages double names, or names con- 
taining two or more words. Thus, ‘‘ Johnson’s Creek” would 
be something for the board to discourage. ‘‘ Pride’s Crossing” 
would be another. The Postal Guide is full of these names, 
some of them being in three parts. As to the modifications 
of an accepted name—as North Orange, East Orange, and all 
the other Oranges, in New Jersey—they are deprecated and 


changed when possible so that each place shall have a name: 


which is simple and distinctive. 


Another peculiarity which will be found frequently in the 


Postal Guide is the name of a post-office differing from the 
naine of the town where the post-office is located. A few years 
ago the Post-office Department unde took to change the name 
of Appomattox to ‘‘ Surrender,” but such a howl went up from 
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the entire country that the decision was reversed. More re- 
cently Speonk, New York, was changed to Remsenburg, to the 
great disgust of the old inhabitants of the place, and the battle 
over those names is still going on. 

The Post- office Department is supposed to follow the de- 
cisions of the board in the spelling of all names. An order 
from the President to that effect was issued some years ago. 
But the order has not been observed, and many names on 
which the board has passed appear in the Postal Guide in- 
correctly. Thus Pittsburg is Pittsburgh in the Postal Guide, 
though the board, in its investigations, went to the records of 
the city and found that it had been chartered as Pittsburg. 

The spelling of Pittsburg is a subject of local controversy. 
Where there is no local disagreement and a name has been cor- 
rupted, the board usually accepts the corrupted form, unless 
a proposition to return to the original name meets with local 
favor. 

Where there has been any local legislation concerning the 
spelling of a name the board does not go behind the law. Thus 
Isle Royale, in Michigan, became Isle Royal by an act of the 
Legislature, and Isle Royal it remains. During the seven or 
eight years it has been in existence the board has passed on 
several thousand names. GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 


Questions About Cuba. 


We have received the following inquiries regarding pros- 
pects in Cuba, and submit the answers made by a gentleman 
who has studied conditions in that island : 


“@. G.,” Philadelphia, asks regarding the health of Cuba and his 
prospects as a clerk. Ans.: Between November and May, Cuba is 
quite as healthy as New York, if you avoid whiskey, the sun, and the 
night air. Your knowledge of Spanish will help you to secure a place 
as book-keeper, but it would be advisable, before you go, to make a 
connection with some firm in this country having a branch in Cuba. 
If you are doing well here, why make a change ? : 

**G. W. R.,” Chicago, asks questions in reference to timber-lands 
and a proposed colony in Cuba, Ans: There are no government 
lands in Cuba worth mentioning. (2) There are large uncultivated 
forest lands owned principally t Cubans and some by Americans. 
(3) These lands can be bought very low at present, but you should be 
eareful about the title. (4) I know of no concessions of land by the 
American government in Cuba, nor of any right it has to dispose of 
Cuban land. (5) The United States does not own Cuba. It holds it in 
trust for the Cuoans. (6) The courts are entangled, and you must ex- 
ercise great care in looking after titles to property. (7) I doubt if the 
Cubans, after coming into possession, would undertake to invalidate 
franchise grants or titles secured during the occupancy of the United 
States forces. : ; 

“@G. H. L.,” Holyoke, Massachusetts, asks if a man with $1,000 or 
$2,000 could locate with profit near Santiago or Baracoa, and raise 
fruit and vegetables. Ans.: With pluck, good health, and industry 
and $2,000 capital, you might do well. But you should proceed cau- 
tiously in a new country, and make investments deliberately. : 

“ Ww. K.,” Kingston, New York, asks several questions regardin 
engineering work. Ans.: Would advise you to report to Genera 
Brooke at Havana, and talk with the head of his engineering depart- 
ment regarding the sewer matter. (2) There are few civil engineers 
in Cuba, (3) Thereare good openings for contract work for sewers, 
road-making, and railroads, but influential friends are needed. If 
you and your two friends, with $1,500 capital, ready to do civil en- 
gineering work and one of you ready to practice medicine, have enter- 
prise and pluck, you should succeed in Cuba. 

** A. W.,”’ Philadelphia, writes that he has $1,000 or $2.000, and would 
like to engage in the culture of coffee or some other profitable industry. 
He asks whether the climate is reasonably healthy and as to the best 
time of year to go to the island, and the best port, and to whom to apply, at 
Havana or Matanzas, for information. He also inquires regardiug the 
expense of a prospecting trip. Te is forty years old, married, but with no 
family. Ans: I would certainly advise that you make a prospecting 
tour before you invest even a small portion of your money. If your 
tastes are simple, $100 will pay the expenses of the round trip for three 
weeks, but you will have to be exceedingly economical, as the round 
fare to Cuba, first class, is $70. If you do not overwork and if you 
leave stimulants alone you can safeguard your health until the hot sea- 
son opens, about the ist of May. I give you the names of several com- 
mission merchants who are importers and exporters at Havana, and with 
whom you can communicate. Amat & Co., Barrios & Co, Conill & 
Archbold, Federicio G@. Diago, Falk, Rohlsen & Co., H. V. Grosch, 
Henri B. Hamel & Co., Alberto Jimenis, H. Lawton, J F. Millington, 
Neuhaus, Neumann & Co., Enrique Olmstedt, Pedro Pages, L. Ruiz & 
Co., Schwab & Tillman, R. Truffin & Co., H. Upmann & Co., C. R. 
Wickes & Co. : 

** J.C. R.,”’ New Kensington, Pennsylvania, asks where timber-land 
in Cuba is located and what its character is. He asks also the best 
and cheapest route to Cuba. Ans.: The timber-land is in the provinces 
of Santiago and Puerto Principe, and consists generally of rosewood 
and mahogany. Large tracts are in possession of the Cuban Land 
Company, of Waskunrton, D. C., with whom you cap communicate. 
The timber is more suitable for furniture than for building. It is off 
the line of the railroad, and would therefore be expensive to market. 
There is very little government land in Cuba, and the timber is mostly 
owned by private individuals. Would advise you not to invest in any 
of the land-boom, timber, or mining “nue which are. springing 
up. The cheapest route to Cuba is by the Ward line steamers. First- 
class, $35 ; second-class, $20—one way only. A 

A correspondent from Bradley Beach, New Jersey, asks: if. salted 
weak-fish are needed in Cuba, Ans.: A great deal of salted cod was 
used in Cuba while the people were starving, and there is still a good 
market for salted cod. I do not know as to salted weak-fish.. You 
might write to the Cuban Junta, 26 New Street, New York, for infor- 
mation regarding the tastes of Cubans. 

“HH. F..” New York, wants to know the chance for a job compos- 
itor, a single man without capital, in Cuba. Ans.: There is no chance, 
unless you can speak the Spanish language, and, without capital, I 
would not advise you to go any way. G..W. 


Boston’s Ovation to McKinley. 


A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION DESPITE THE COLD AND 
Snow—THE GREATEST BANQUET EVER GIVEN IN THE 
UNITED STATEs. 


Tat William McKinley is the President of the whole peo- 
ple of the United States was well illustrated in his recent visit 
to Boston. Here a Democratic mayor vied with a Republican 

‘overnor in doing honor to the chief magistrate of the country, 

while Democratic aldermen and councilmen tried to outdo one 
uother in making the visit of the President memorable. Dem- 
ratic legislators were as enthusiastic as their Republican as- 
ciates in welcoming Mr. McKinley to their historic capital. 

The President, accompanied by Secretaries Long, Alger, and 
Gage, Postmaster-General Smith, and Congressman Grosvenor, 
of Ohio, left Washington, Wednesday, February 15th, on a spe- 
cial train for Boston, to attend the dinner of the Home Market 
Club, an association of New England manufacturers, at the 
heal of which is the President’s personal friend, Hon. William 
8. Plunkett, of Adams, Massachusetts. The Presidential par- 
ty arrived in Boston the following morning at ten o’clock. 
They had been met at Providence by the president of the Home 
Market Club, the reception committee, and other State and city 
dignitaries, who had gone on the night before to welcome the 
distinguished visitors to Massachusetts. At the station in Bos- 
ton, the President and the members of his Cabinet were met 
by the Governor of the commonwealth, Roger Wolcott, and 
the mayor of the city, Josiah Quincy, and a troop of cavalry, 
who escorted them to their hotel. 

Bostonians stood in snow, slush, and water for hours, up to 
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their kneés almost, lining the streets on the route of the proces- 
sion from the depot to the hotel. And such a welcome as these 
enthusiastic Bostonians gave the ruler of the nation! Its like 
was never known before, and the oldest inhabitant declared that 
it beat anything he had ever seen, in point of numbers and 
warmth of enthusiasm. It was a triumphal march from the 
moment the President’s carriage rolled out of the massive con- 
course of the big South station, until he reached his hotel, an 
hour afterward. The route of the procession lay through the 
heart of the business section of the city, up by the State House, 
around historic Boston Common, and up Boylston Street, to the 
Hotel Touraine, the President's headquarters during his stay in 
the city. 

There must have been 100,000 people on the streets. The 
President was kept constantly bowing and raising his hat. He 
rested from eleven o'clock in the forendon until 4:30 in the after- 
noon, when carriages were taken for the Mechanics Building. 
He gave a reception to the holders of dinner tickets from five 
P M. until the hour set for the banquet, six P.M. On the way 
to the banquet hall, the street scenes of the morning were re- 
peated. Two thousand and sixty-four merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and business men sat down to dine with the President, 
said to be the largest banquet ever served in this country under 
one roof. President Plunkett, of the Home Market Club, pre- 
sided. 

An idea of the magnitude of undertaking to cater to the din- 
ers may be gathered from the fact that 14,000 plates, 18,000 
pieces of silverware, 20,000 pieces of china and glassware, 2,064 
napkins, and 800 yards of table-cloth were required for the 
wants of the Home-Marketers and their guests on that mem- 
orable evening. The services of 250 waiters, forty chefs, and 100 
other attendants were employed in serving the dinner. Speeches 
were made by the President, Secretaries Long and Gage, 
Postmaster-General Smith, and Congressman Grosvenor. The 
next day the President visited the encampment of the Massa- 
chusetts Grand Army of the Republic, then in session at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, and addressed them words of wisdom, 
recommending to his old comrades in arms the desirability of 
taking into their organization the veterans of the Spanish- 
American war. After this he visited the State Legislature, 
making a short address to the law-makers of the Bay State. 
His call at the state house was followed by a breakfast at the 
Algonquin Club House, given by the Commercial Club, of Bos- 
ton. This over, the President was driven to his train, and left 
Boston at 5:10 Pp. M. for Washington, where he arrived at seven 
the next morning. 

There was never such a desire evinced by any people to see a 
President as Bostonians showed on President McKinley’s visit. 
They had seen him often before. Therefore, it could not have 
been one of curiosity to see the chief executive of the nation. It 
must have been a genuine, honest desire on the part of the plain 
people to demonstrate to the President their loyalty and devo- 
tion, and to impress upon him the fact that the people believe 
in him, his policy, and his ideas of American manhood, whether 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, Manila, or here at home. 

As high as $50 a plate was offered for a place at the Home 
Market Club banquet after the tickets had been issued to the 
members of the club and the applicants for places at the tables, 
but they could not be bought at any price. H. 


Life Insurance—The Prudential. 


AN insurance company which has had phenomenal growth, 
and which has come to the front as one of the most conserva- 
tive and carefully managed institutions of its kind in the 
United States, is the Prudential, whose home office is in New- 
ark, New Jersey. The annual report of this company, recently 
spread before the public, is worthy of careful perusal. In spite 
of the depression of the past year it shows an increase of assets 
aggregating about $5,000,000, making the total assets of this 
well-managed institution nearly $29,000,000. Its income showed 
an increase of over $2,000,000, and the total income during 1898 
was more than $17,000,000. The capital and surplus was in- 
creased. up to. nearly $6,000,000, and the new business written 
reached the enormous aggregate of over $164,000,000, making 
the total amount of insurance in force at the beginning of the 
new year over $414,000,000. The Prudential is one of the most 
popular insurance companies in the world, having nearly 3,- 
000,000 policies in force. It has paid over $36,000,000 to its pol- 
icy-holders, including $5,000,000 paid last year. It is a pleas- 
ure to read such a report as the Prudential makes, and it reflects 
great credit on its president, John F. Dryden, and the officers 
in charge of this great financial institution. 


‘*Guardian,’’ Bangor, Maine: The settlement offered you does not 
en to be equitable. Are you sure you have given me the facts cor- 
rectly ? 

‘Clerk,’ Poughkeepsie, New York: The five-year term policy in 
the Provident Life in New York will be cheaper in the end than the 

licy in the fraternal association you mention, and it will be far 

etter from beginning toend. There can be no question about this, 
no matter what has been told you. ‘ 

*D. C. A.,” Chicago : The Michigan Mutual, of. Detroit, at the close 
of 1897, reported its annual receipts at $1,315,000, of which it paid to 
its policy-holders $677,000, and for miscellaneous expenses nearly 
$374,000. It jis not a very large company, and reports a considerable 
aggregate of death-losses and policy-claims resisted. I should prefer 
insurance in any one of the great New York companies. 

“A. S. BF...’ Griggsville, Illinois, submits comparative figures regard- 
ing the business of the New York Life and the Northwestern Life. I pre- 
sume he obtained these from some agent of the Northwestern company. 
Any agent of the New York Life would give him figures that would make 
quite as favorable a showing for that company. Both are solid institu- 
pe = but I consider a policy in the New York Life as good as any in the 
world, . 

* N. B.,”’ Salem, Massachusetts, is considering a policy in either the 
John Hancock of .Boston, the Connecticut Mutual of Hartford, or the 
New York Life, and asks if I think the first-named is perfectly safe. I 
do, but it is not as large a company as the New York Life, and is in no 
better condition to offer, returns to its policy-holders than any one of the 
three great New York companies, the Mutual, the Equitable, or the New 
York Life. (ay T would take the twenty-payment life and put the surplus 
in the savin ank. 

* J. W.C,” Cleveland, Ohio: The Bankers Life, of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, is by no means a fake, and I never stigmatized it as such. It is 
a co-operative insurance association which has been wisely and con- 
seryatively managed. It was organized in 1880, but its history will 
page | show that, as the age of its members increases, its assess- 
ments will have to be increased. Then the real test of its permanence 
will come, and not tillthen. As long as the present conservative man- 
agement continues, the association will succeed in a measure, even if 
its assessments are increased. But eventually those who are insured 
with it will find that the cost of insurance is not so much lower than 


in the old-line companies, 
fo 


195 
Wall Street Is Popular. 


THERE is no mistaking the fact that Wall Street is a popular 
resort at present. Merchants and manufacturers, clerks and 
farmers, men and women, are joining the procession of bank- 
ers and brokers, and making the army of speculators in Wall 
Street the most formidable it has ever seen. How long this 
speculative fever will last nobody can predict. Any exceed- 
ingly unfavorable event, involving the financial integrity of the 
nation or the welfare of the people, would mark the crisis, but 
this is too remote to be contemplated. The most likely thing to 
happen, perhaps, is a rise in interest rates after the borrowing 
limit has been reached. Then banks may find it necessary to 
discriminate more closely in accepting collaterals, and possibly 
may throw over some of the inflated industrials. The collapse 
of any one of these great industrial institutions, such as we had 
when Cordage fell to pieces, might start the market on a sharp 
downward turn, and if money rates were advanced and held at 
a higher figure, the market would speedily pass into the succes- 
sive stages of reaction, depression, exhaustion, and liquidation. 
The next landslide in Wall Street will be all the bigger because 


the mass of speculation has accumulated to such an extraordi- 
nary extent. 


* Investor,’’ Cleveland, Ohio: Am making inquiries. 

“R. W. V.,° Marquette, Michigan: Will investigate and report. 

“J. H.,” Cincinnati : I would accept the plan of reorganization. 

** Clerk,’ Detroit, Michigan ; I think well of Kansas and Texas pre- 
ferred, and Atchison preferred, and of St. Louis and San Francisco sec- 
—_ preferred. Unless the market reacts decidedly, they should sell 
righer. 

** Subscriber,’ Canton, Ohio: Tlook upon Adams Express Company 

stock as a safe permanent investment at the price mentioned. Union 
Pacific preferred is also good, but it does not rank with Adams Express 
as an investment security. 
** Henry,’ St. Paul: [ would not sell the Lake Erie and Western at a 
loss. The road is of vaiue to several other large corporations, and its 
absorption by one of them, the Vanderbilts, for instance, might add 
greatly to the value of the security. 

** H. B.,” Sandusky, Ohio: The annual report of the People’s Gas 
Company shows net revenues equal to about six and one-half per cent. 
on the former authorized capital stock of the company, $25,000,000. 
These earnings should be increased during the current year. 

“L. P.,” Cleveland, Ohio: Tne purchase of the Chicago and Alton, 
if consummated, will no doubt be utilized for the benefit of several of 
the properties you name. But unless you know what form the pro- 
posed combination will take, you are only guessing at results. 

‘*Mrs. B.,”’ Elmira, New York: The brokerage firm of Alfred J. Eno 
& Co., 52 Broadway, New York, disappeared with the conspicuous ab- 
sence of its proprietors, on a recent occasion. It was largely patron- 
ized by women, and the liabilities are estimated at $50,000 and the 
assets at three dollars! 

“Mac,” Dennison, Texas’ Some of the industrials are entitled to 
merit, Most of the preferred stocks of thé industrial class rank fairly 
well. The common stocks are mainly speculative. -(2) There is a 
better understanding among the coal roads, and thisaccounts for the 
strength of the securities. . ; 

““G. R.,” Indianapolis: There is a competitor of-the International 
Paper Company. The Great Nérttiérn Paper-Company, with a eapital 
of $4,000,000, has been organized to construct-mills in Maine. Promi- 
nent capitalists and Wall Street men are identified with the new con- 
cern, Many believe, however, that it will ultimately be absorbed by 
the International. 

“Trustee,” Jersey City: I think very well of Texas Pacific as a low- 
priced stock, and of the TexaS. and Pacific second income bonds at 
present prices. The earnings of this road indicate that it is in better 
condition than it has been for-years, and the possibilities of a general 
amalgamation of the Gould properties open opportunities for a decided 
rise in many of them. 

“Pp. P.,”? Lexington, Kentucky: I would have nothing to do with 
the new-fangled securities you mention. Electric vehicles and auto. 
motor companies just organized, and with only a prospective value. 
are good things to keepaway from. A conservative purchaser will 
only buy the stocks of companies that have been in existence long 
enough to show what they can do. 

“ Dry Goods,” St. Louis: The reason why Northern Pacific, Atchi- 
son, and Union Pacific have risen to such high figures, in spite of the 
fact that not long ago many were questioning whether they would 
ever earn a dividend, is because their reorganization has resulted ina 
reduction of expenses and has placed them on a safe and conservative 
basis and made it possible to pay dividends. If prosperous conditions 
continue, and if the growth of the country is maintained, these prop- 
erties should reach a higher level. 

“A Reader,” Fremont, Ohio: Take no stock in any “ financial 
bureau,” in any city, which claims to furnish tips on the stock ex- 
chan If any man has a safa tip he can use it 10 better advantage 
for himself than for anybody else. (2) C., B. and Q. has risen, not only 
because of its excellent business showing, but also because of the con- 
Soy ypy reduction in its interest’ charges, estimated at between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 annually, by the refunding of its bonds at the 
current low rates of interest. (3) I would not advise the short side of 
the market. 

** Banker,"’ Des Moines, Iowa: I agree with you that there are excel- 
lent opportunities for persons holding stocks and bonds netting between 
three and four per cent. to sell them at existing high prices and buy per- 
fectly safe securities netting nearly five per cent.. and in some instances 
nearly seven per cent. American Cable at par pays five per cent. Con- 
solidated Ice preferred at present prices yields six and one-half per cent, 
American Sugar preferred, Lead preferred, and other first-class preferred 
stocks. all give a much better rate of interest than can be had from St. 
Paul, Northwestern, New York Central, and other high-priced railroad 
securities. 

** Mason,”’ Boston, asks if I will give him the opinion of some leader 
of Wall Street as to the — financial outlook regarding stocks. One 
of the ablest men in Wall Street, who predicted, months ago, the present 
rise, still believes that the market offers opportunities for those who use 
discrimination. He believes in the preferred stocks of such industrials 
as Federal Steel and International Paper, whose earning capacity has 
been proved, and which pay the investor more than six per cent. at cur- 
rent prices. 

**E. O. K.,’’ St. Paul: You can buy one share of stock and receive 
the dividends regularly. Any New York broker will buy it at the cus- 
tomary commission of one-eighth of one per cent. on the par value. 
Brokers do not care for such small account, but they do not refuse 
them asarule. If the stock was bought in your name it would stand 
so on the record-books and the dividends would be regularly remitted. 
(2) Preferred stock is preferred as to dividends, and the amount of 
these dividends is stipulated. After these dividends have been paid. 
the common stock is entitled to its share of the earnings. Preferred 
dividends that are cumulative must be paid in full before anything is 

id onthe common. (3) Banks loan money at two or three per cent. 
instead of investing in stocks paying greater returns, simply because 
they are in the banking business and not in the field of speculation. It 
is not true that a limited amount of capital only can invested in 
stocks, or that values are affected more by purchases on margins than 
by purchases made outright. All transactions involve the absolute 
sale of stocks, although settlements may be made without the formal 
transfer of securities, just as you might order a barrel of flour from 
your grocer, and sell it k to him if it should go up a dollar in price 
and he should offer to give you the dollar not to take it. The sale in 
the first place was a real sale. whether you actually were in ion 
of the flour or not. (4) If a man could borrow from banks at two per 
cent. and invest in stocks paying more and clear a profit, he would 
run the risk which always accompanies speculation. (5) If you mean 
to ask whether you will get in your lifetime-a larger rcentage of 
dividends from a life-insurance policy than from an investment in 
Western Union or any other dividend-paying stock, I can only say that 
the rate of interest from the latter will bethe larger. (6) Western Union 
does not sell on the same level with the New York Central, simply be- 
cause there has been less confidence in the Gould than in the 
bilt securities, (7) Flower & Co., 47 Broadway, 
utable firm of brokers. 
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Nore.—Readers of this column should bear in mind that part- 
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date the forms close on LEsLig’s WEEKLY until the la edition has 
been printed, considerable time must necessarily elapse. 8 paper is 
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BEST BECAUSE NATURAL, 


THE market is flooded with so-called baby foods. Experience 
demonstrates that scientifically-prepared cow’s milk is the best. 


when the natural supply fails. Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant food. 
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TITTING THE END OF TIE WORLD’S GREATEST GUN. 























SECTIONS OF THE GREATEST GUN IN THE WORLD. 


His Last Hunt. 


THE LaTE PRESIDENT FAURE, OF FRANCE, ENJOYING A HUNTING ExPEDITION SHORTLY 
Berorz His FATA ILLNEss. 


WE print herewith three interesting and valuable pictures by the courtesy of the British 
Biograph and Mutoscope Syndicate, limited, which was given the privilege of photographing 
the late President Faure, of France. while he was enjoying his last hunting trip shortly before 
he was prostrated by his last illness. It will be seen that the President was accompanied by 
a large retinue of followers, servants and soldiers. This was always his custom, and on every 
occasion he seemed to delight in making an impressive appearance by the aid of a numerous 
body-ruard, 

Nothing more clearly illustrates the difference between the President of the French re- 
public and the President of the American republic than the simplicity of the hunting trips 
of Presidents Harrison and Cleveland as compared with those of the late President Faure. 
The American Presidents, with one or two companions, would go quietly to some good hunt- 
ing ground, live the humble life of the natives, and enjoy the sport like ordinary civilians. 
No body-guard, no obsequious servants, were required or desired, and we venture to say that 
they bagged quite as much game as the late President of France himself ever did. 














THE PRESIDENT AIMING AT A RIRD 





WEEKLY. 
The World’s Greatest Gun. 


THE MAMMOTH SIXTEEN-INCH WEAPON OF WarR-Now APPROACHING COMPLETION aT 
THE WATERVLIET ARSENAL, NEAR TROY, NEw YORK. 


As the spirit of the times in America is to lead in great things, in the prosecution of peace 
pursuits, and in asserting right by might, when that seems the only way to teach thoroughly 
a lesson, the United States determined to make, for active use, the greatest gun ever produced in 
the world. It was not proposed with the idea of being able to brag that the greatest was in 
America, but because the United States never has believed in owning anything that was inferior 
to a similar one possessed by another nation. It knew it had in its navy the greatest gunners in 
the world, in this instance meaning unexcelled, and it was only proper to have the greatest war- 
machine, that with the two features combined we might be invincible. 

This greatest gun was commenced when this country was at peace, when no one could suspect 
that history would be made before it was completed. The Carnegie Iron and Steel Company, 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, made the mammoth castings in 1897. It was the largest pour of 
the kind ever undertaken ; much larger than the accomplishments at the celebrated Krupp fac 
tory. These were forwarded to the Watervliet Arsensal, at Watervliet, Albany County, New 
York, the large factory where guns are manufactured, about five miles north of Albany. The 
special train of open cars bearing these pieces arrived there on March 15th, 1898, about one month 
previous to the declaration of war with Spain, and just one month after the disaster to the Maine. 

A visit to the arsenal is fraught with interest. It is reached by taking the electric-motor car 
from Albany, and on approaching the tall granite-and-iron gate, with its ancient cannon-balls 
upon the columns’ tops, one is suddenly halted by the ever-present sentry. The park, of 138 acres, 
is surrounded by a high, iron picket fence. Running north and south through it is the Erie 
Canal, shut off by stone walls. A spur from the Delaware and Hudson Railroad winds about 
the yard until it enters the main shop. Within the inclosure are about twenty-five buildings. 
The largest of the lot is called the army-gun factory, and it is nearly a quarter of a mile in length. 
Two large wings extend north and south from the higher central edifice. The section to the 
north is 125 feet wide, and the southern one, where the great gun is being made, is 155 feet wide, 
while a height of seventy-five feet allows huge cranes to pick up mammoth forgings with the 
same ease, apparently, as a stork carries a bull-frog in its beak. 

It is here the turning and boring operations are conducted. The lathes are huge affairs, yet 
constructed to execute the most delicate work. One of these, ninety-eight feet in length, causes 
visitors to marvel at the elaborate mechanism required simply to reduce the interior of a tube by 
only a few inches. The cranes are operated by electricity, and the capacity of the three sizes is 
thirty, seventy-five, and one hundred and thirty tons. They can be used in conjunction or sepa- 
rately, and it seems an easy task to transfer a large coast-defense gun fro one part of the shop 
to another. A long vista of shafting is presented to the eye, besides seemingly interminate 
rows of cannon of all sizes, ranged, if large, upon the floor ; if small, upon benches, before the 
window. When the whistle blows, and the ponderous shafts with their pulleys commence turn- 
ing, a scene of general activity is presented. You realize that 500 artisans, the most skilled in 
each department, are busy directing the machinery which, though slowly grinding, piercing, 
pounding, is producing the cannon which will be used to defend the nation ; which will some day 
sink the enemy’s ships to save ourown. Alfred Christensen is the master mechanic here, and 
with pride he points to a score of guns measuring thirty feet in length, and each weighing no 
less than 67,000 pounds. 

The greatest cannon in the world has a bore of sixteen inches, and that defines the diameter 
of the projectile. This is three inches greater than the giants mounted on the Indiana, Oregon, 
and Jowa. The nickel-steel ingot from which the main tube is constructed weighed 222,300 
pounds, equal to 99.2 gross tons. Its diameter was seventy-four inches, and its length, includ- 
ing the sink-head, was 199 inches. Its weight was reduced considerably by succeeding opera- 
tions, Eight months passed before the forgings were completed, and the cost of the gun in 
the primitive, rude state reached $70,000. When finished, the total cost will be nearly $150,000. 

When completed, the gun will consist of a long interior tube overlaid throughout its entire 
length by a row of hoops and a jacket. The rear half of this construction is, in turn, overlaid 
by two more layers of hoops ; the breech end of the gun thus consists of four layers, and the 
muzzle end of two. The machining of the hoops, jacket, and tube takes various lengths of time, 


(Continued on page 194.) 





























RE LOADING FOR THE NEXT SHOT. 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 


due not only to the originality and sim- 
city of the combination, but also to the 
re and skill with which it is manufactured 
scientific processes known to the CALI- 
mNnIA Fig Syrup Co. only, and we wish to 
:press upon all the importance of purchas- 
- the true and original remedy. As the 
enuine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
CALIFORNIA Fia Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
oiding the worthless imitations manufact- 
red by other parties. The high standing 
f the CALIFORNIA Fig Syrup Co. with the 
wdical profession, and the satisfaction 
vhich the genuine Syrup of Figs has given 
o millions of families, make the name of 
he Company a guaranty of the excellence 
fitsremedy. It is far in advance of all 
‘ther laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels without irritating or weak- 
ning them, and it does not gripe nor 
nauseate, In order to get its beneficial 
effects, please remember the name of the 
Company— 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle. 











Twenty-Year Endow- 


0 
0 
ment Bond Issued by 


the Prudentia 


is an ideal contract for investors. 
No estimates as to future results. 
Every option and benefit offered is 
absolutely guaranteed. 

Written in sums of $1,000 to $50,000. 
Send us your nome and age, nearest birth- 
forward full par- _Pfemiums payable 
ticulars and illus- Yearly, Half 
tration of this Yearly, or 
attractive policy. y 
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Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. | 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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We'Lt civilize them Philippines ; 
We've got the men and got the means. 
We'll civilize them Philippines ; 

We'll feed ’em Boston pork and beans, 
And make ’em read Miss Laura Jean's 
Entrancing tales of fact’ry queens ; 
And forty hundred New York ‘“ sheens” 
Will sell em misfit gabardines ; 

And green-goods men will sell ‘em “‘ greens.” 
And bunco-men and go-betweens 

Will show ’em what a “cold deck” means 
And put the whole push in tureens. 
Ob, yes; *twixt hoodoos and thirteens 
We'll civilize them Philippines.—Judge. 


SCIENTIFIC CIVILIZATION. 





THE RULING PASSION. 

“NINE o'clock, is it ?’ said the grocer, as he 
looked at his watch and prepared to close the 
store. ‘‘ How short the days are getting !” 

“ Short !” exclaimed the oldest inhabitant as 
he clutched his cane tighter and began to move 
toward the door. ‘I’ve lived here at the Cor- 
ners all my life, and to my absolute knowledge 
these are the shortest days we’ve had fer fifty 
years.” —Judge, 





A Sure ‘‘llicrobe’’ Killer. 


Do you like microbes? They are to be found 
everywhere. Have you substituted portiéres for 
doors in your apartments, which render them 
more cozy and home-like? The doctor will ex 
claim: ‘Beware of microbes.” Do you wish a 
remedy ? It is simple and delicious, and consists in 
saturating the air of your rooms with the natural 
perfume of the Fleurs Sachets, the exquisite novelty 
of Oriza-Legrand, which is the rage in the two hem 
ispheres. 








FEED the famished blood with the blood’s best food 
The Original Angostura Bitters—Abbott's—the only 
Original Angostura Bitters made—at druggists. 


EXCEPTIONAL durability, combined with perfection 
of tone and touch, make the Sohmer Piano peculiarly 
adapted to the use of pupils and teachers in establish 
ments where piano-playing is taught. 


Noraine contributes more to digestion than Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Adyicé to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soors- 
ING Syrup shoyvki always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhia. 


A POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE 


Pulling modern Pullman sleeping, dining, café parlor- 
cars, and fine coaches, makes it a pleasure to take 
a railroad journey. ‘T'wo such trains leave Chicago 
daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, and Duluth 
via Wisconsin Central lines. Your nearest ticket 
agett can give you complete information. James C. 
Pond, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 


FLORIDA AND CUBA, 


Via Pennsylvania, Southern Ry., F.C. & P. and F. 
E.C. The only route operating through Pullman 
sleeping-car service New York to Ormond, Rock- 
ledge, Palm Beach, and Miami. Connection for Ha- 
vana, Key West, and Nassau. Route of the ‘‘ New 
York and Florida Limited.” Finest train in the 
world, operated solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed exclusively of dining, library 
and observation, compartment and drawing-room 
sleeping cars. Two other fast trains, 4:20 p. m. and 
12:05 a. mM. For detail information, apply to J. L. 
Adams, G. E. A., F.C.& P. R. R., 353 B’way, New 
York, or A.S. Thweatt, E. P. A., Southern Ry., 271 
Broadway. New York. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar 


No wine has a purer bouquet than Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry Champagne. It is the pure juice of the 
grapes fermented. 


A Home in the South. 


Tue Great Southern Railway, covering the South 
like a net-work, and penetrating with its 6,000 miles 
every important section, offers unequaled facilities, 
with its magnificent trains and quick transit, to 
tourists, and especially to those seeking a home dur- 
ing the severe northern winter months. There are 
thousands in New England and the middle West 
who ought to own such a home in the South on ac- 
count of the climate, if for no other reason, Com- 
mence now! Establish that home. Buy a small 
tract of land and gradually improve it. A section 
especially .attractive is the fertile mountainous 
region of western North Carolina. Here is located 
the famous health resort, Asheville, visited annually 
by thousands from all parts of the continent. An 
opportunity out of the usual course is just now 

iven through the enterprise of nearly 200 educators, 
Sasinces men, ministers, and social economists, who 
have purchased nearly s -ven square miles of land in 
the heart of these mountains, on the Southern Rail- 
way, and are opening this famous section for home 
life under ideal conditions. All property is held for 
the common good, and while lots of generous size 
are set aside to subscribers, the price and terms are 
such as to make it in fact nominal, and there is no 
money-making or personal profit. Among the man- 
agers and lot-holders in the town of considerable 
importance already established are: Mr. John 8. 
Huyler, head of “ Huyler’s candies” ; Mr. William 
H. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, brother of ex-Post- 
master General John Wanamaker; Rev. David 
Gregg, D. D., pastor of Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, New York ; President E. 
D. Eaton, of Beloit College ; Dr. B. L. Lambert, ex- 
President of the Board of Aldermen, New Haven, 
Connecticut ; Mr. C. N. Crittenton, of New York ; 
Rev. H. H. Kelsey, of Hartford, Connecticut ; Mr. 
H. R. Elliot, editor of The Church Economist ; Rev. 
A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, New York, and over 200 
others. 

Full particulars may be obtained from A. 8. 
Thweatt, Eastern Pass-nger Agent, Southern Rail- 
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Absolute Security © 





‘Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of 
. /ittaPeped 





#o take as sugar. 
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Price | 
25 Cents 
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are the best wheels 
we have ever made. 


PRICE $40 


the lowest price Rambler 
grade will stand. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co. 


Chicago, Boston, 
Washington, New York, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, 
‘e Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
See, Cleveland, 
So London, Eng. 





(COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND Gin, TOM GIN, 
VeRmMouTH, AND York. 


-_ 


#9, | ACocktait Must BE 
74 — | Cotp To Be Goon; To 
'/ We Serve In PerRFect 

rs ConoiTion, Pour 
Over Cracken Ice, 
(Not SxHaven) Stir 
Ano Strain OFF. 
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MANHATTAN 


Kat 





Very small and as easy 4 


FOR HEADACHE. 

FOR DIZZINESS. 

FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE wuvusr 


MAVE NATURE, 
Purely Vegetable, <4e-07avel 


AMER N RAN NOTE CO Ten 





SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 








RED PAPER” 
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The 
California 
Limited 


From Chicago to Los Angeles 
in 23% days. 

From New York and Boston (by 
connecting train) in 4 days. 


Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smoking Car, Barber Shop and 
Ladies’ Observation Car, 

all electric-lighted. 
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Daily fast California Express 
has Pullman and Tourist 
Sleepers and free Reclining 
Chair Cars. 
Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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Seeleeee: CAMICAGO & MEW VORA C/TY 
RATES LOWER THAN VIA OTHER LINES. 
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REGULATE 
THE LIVER 


10¢25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 








THE PLAZA HOTEL 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e SOth St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. 








MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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BLOCK-HOUSE AT GUANTANAMO, PROTECTED BY STEEL RAILS TAKEN FROM NEIGHBORING 


RAILROAD TRACKS, SHOWING OPENING FOR SHARPSHOOTERS 


SIGNAL-TOWER OVERLOOKING SANTIAGO, FROM WHICH CARRIER 
PIGEONS WERE SENT DURING THE WAR. 


















































FORT NO. 2, GUARDING THE EL COBIE ROAD LEADING FROM SANTIAGO. 


STEEL RAIL BLOCK-HOUSE AT GUANTANAMO, PROTECTED BY TRENCHES AND BARBED- 
WIRE FENCES. 















































A HAPPY YOUNG SANTIAGO INSURGENT HOMEWARD BOUND, AFTER THE SURRENDER. 





A TYPICAL DRAY IN SANTIAGO. 


SANTIAGO AFTER THE WAR. 


IT WAS DEFENDED BY BLOCK-HOUSES OF ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION—SOME OF THE DAILY SCENES IN SANTIAGO. 


SANTIAGO, CuBA, February 1st, 1899.—Santiago presents an interesting scene to an Amer- 
ican at this season of the year. The signs, ‘‘ American restaurant’ and ‘“‘ American bar,” tell 
their story of tke conclusion of the war, the end of Spanish domination, and the beginning of 
our control.. The visitor is interested in noting the block-house system by which Cuba was 
sought to be defended not only against its insurgents, but afterward against the American sol- 
diers. I send some photographs, one of which reveals a block-house erected on a commanding 
bill surrounded by a double trench and a barbed-wire fence. The block-houses about Santiago 
are connected by a system of trenches which afforded protection to soldiers passing from one to 
the other. From Morro Castle, Santiago, a chain of these block-houses extended about the entire 
city. There was no telephonic connection, but the approach of an American war-vessel near 
Morro was made known by a crude system of signals. 

Some of these block-houses were constructed in a very ingenious manner. One photograph 
shows a block-house fortified by steel rails taken from the railway near by. One rail has been 
removed so as to leave space for the riflemen to use their weapons effectively. Only a thatched 
roof protected the occupants of the block-houses from the scorching-rays of the sun. Some of 


these defenses are quite artistic. The picture of Fort No. 2, guarding the Cobie road from San- 
tiago, shows one design of a rather formidable block-house. Although block-bouses form an 
admirable defense against rifle-balls, they amount to little before the fire of the lightest artillery 
of theenemy. An interesting reminder of the war in Santiago is the signal-tower overlooking 
the city, from which the Spaniards sent carrier-pigeons to convey intelligence from Santiago to 
other important points. 

The entire drayage of Santiago is conducted by two-wheeled carts which are a cruel burden 
for the decrepit little donkeys who half haul and half carry their load. It never occurs to the 
Cubans that the load could be balanced on the axle. These little Santiago rigs, one of which I 
show in a photograph, always attract the attention of Americans, and generally provoke a smile. 
The Cubans feel thoroughly relieved that the war is over. The insurgent army was composed of 
a lot of men and boys of all sizes and ages, armed with any sort of weapon they could obtain. 
I send a photograph of a young insurgent, scarcély more than a boy, who took an active part in 
the war. Now that it is over, he smiles whenever the war is mentioned. The good spirits of most 
of the people indicate that they are happy under a new flag. 8. I. W. 
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Is the best pipe tobacco! Being 


the best—it commands the 
best price, and yet it costs but 
a trifle more than the ordinary 
kinds that bite the tongue and 
smoke “ hot." When you use 
it you'll realize the difference. 





A liberal sample— enough for 
a@ proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere] 
for 26 cts. Send postage stamps. | 


Merberg Bros., The American Tobacco 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. Gm 4 



























itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the biood, 

stores lost manhood, 

makes z 

in healt 


000 boxes 


and pocke 
book. 
7 


a will, patiently, persistently. One 

box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Stecling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 


ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
L WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 

Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

WILLIAM H. RAU, 

1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Read this Personal Guarantee? 

I guarantee this One Dollar Package of Beck » 

Dandruff C SO, used Ie socendesee wit = 4 
ons, to thorou c 

saseot | andruff (no matter of bow? ng sland. 4 

> 

> 





ing), and I hereby agree to refund your money 
if Ftaiis to cure when used as directed. 
(Signed) GEo. 8S. BEcK, Proprietor. 
The above plain, onest oes guarantee, signed 
with a pen by Mr. Beck, is inevery package of 


BECK DAND [FF cure 


J 

7 
» 
> 
> 

d x to anyone who can find 

oni pay, trace of paleo inBeck Dandruff > 
Cure. Its use is a POSITIVE BENEFIT TO THE a 
SCALP AND HAIR. In some cases (not always, by 4 
> 

> 

> 

> 
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a long way) it causes hair to grow on bald heads. 
x Price One D Nar cash with order by express. 
It costs 4 to lift if from express office. If you 
% want it BY MAIL PREPAID, and thus SAVE 10c., 
4 send lic extra. CFO. s; BESK 
4420 S. Market St. SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 
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Reasonable. 


To demand the reason why a man should insure 
his life is tantamount to asking why he should give 
any thought to the future. No ‘reasonable rea- 
son ’* but is a good one, nor will any man who bears 
the proper love and regard for his family attempt to 
controvert the statement. 

A man insures his life because in so doing he 
forms the nucleus for an estate, the value of which 
at the start is the face of his policy, but which in- 
creases in value as the years roll by. It is an ab- 
surdly small investment when its vast possibilities 
are considered, but for that very reason it is one 
which could be invested in no other way with such 
favorable results, or with even approximate safety. 

A man insures his life for the reason that he 
knows death is certain and fortune very uncertain. 
In no other securities does he see the absolute 
safety that is guaranteed by Life Insurance. The 
policy on his life represents so many dollars in the 
coin of the State, and the amount of that policy is 
an estate that is incontestable. It isan estate that 
can be realized on at once, nor need courts and law- 
yers have the opportunity of swallowing up any 
portion of it in litigation. 

The relative number of men who are successful 
accumulators of considerable sums of money is 
small. To that large percentage who cannot hope 
to leave enough of their savings to insure the pro- 
tection which every widowed woman or fatherless 
child needs, Life Insurance offers the only safe and 
sure substitute. 

Even if a man is sure of his ability to accumulate, 
if he has inherited talent for business, enterprise, en- 
thusiasm, energy, the power to make and hold friends, 
and all the qualifications which go to make up the 
most successful man of affairs, he yet must realize 
that even such advantages cannot achieve the accutu- 
lation of wealth without the addition of the element 
of time; and no man knows when his ‘* brief day” 
wi | end. 

The wealthy man insures his life because his ex- 
pectations may miscarry, and his family be the keen- 
est sufferers from poverty. In taking out sound in- 
surance he creates for them an estate which no com- 
bination of misfortune on his own part, no knavery 
or skill on the part of others, can render nugatory. 

Moreover, the estate thus created almost by the 
stroke of a pen has its full face value the hour it is 
written ; an estate more easily kept at par than any 
other form of property, and which involves less care 
and watchfulness than any other kind of investment. 

The man who thus creates the beset estate seeks the 
best insurance, finds it with the Mutual Life of New 
York—the great company which affords the surest 
protection to the largest number, whose contracts are 
known the wide world over as ‘* the best.” 
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Hand Proofs of Original War Drawings in 


LESLIE’S 


WEEKLY. 





ON THE HILL AT EL POZO, BEFORE SANTIAGO, 


Size, 14x22 inches out of frame, 


Make selections from this page, or from any issue of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY since March, 1898, and remit by 


cheque to 


Arkell Publishing Co., 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 





These proofs are careful- 
ly printed on heavily coated 
paper, and when framed 
make most beautiful orna- 
ments for parlor or library. 
The original drawings are 
by the famous war-artists, 
Christy and Schell. We 
give miniature reproduc- 
tions of some of them. 

Large double-page proofs, 
framed in White Enamel, 
including transportation 
within one hundred miles of 
New York, $5.00. 

Single-page proofs (size, 
12x19 inches), $3.00. 
Unframed proofs, $1.00. 





THE BLOCKADE OF HAVANA. 
Size, 12x19 inches. 
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There’s no n 


“‘Hobson’s Choice” 


In buying a railroad ticket. You 
should remember this point. A rail- 
road journey can be disagreeable 
or itcan be done very comfortably. 
To avoid the disagreeable, to 
secure comfort, in fact to have the 
best of everything in travel, insist 
on the agent furnishing tickets 
reading over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
Send for copy of our “Book of 
Trains’ explaining about this route. 





A. J. SMITH, 
G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 
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© Your Health $ 


demands bicycle riding; but the 
greatest pleasure and benefit will 
S only come if you ride the 


$s Waverley : 
e Bicyele$ AO s 


gives trouble. * 
Catalogue gives particulars. —Write for it. 


@ indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. C2 
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LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGH 





with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


DID YOU EVER COLLECT STAMPS?— 


There is much pleasure and money init. For 





only & cents we will start you with an Album 
and 50 different stamps from Cuba, Phil. Isl., 
Porto Rico, etc., and our 80-page list.ete We 
Louis,Mo 


Buy Old Stamps. Standard Stamp Co., St. 








Mi Portland Place, Unriva)- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote] 











Anyone wishing a pack of fifty-two supe- 
rior quality playing cards with his or her 
picture upon all the backs miay secure the 
same by sending a good photograph and 
one dollar to this office addressed Manager 
Card Department. Fill in coupons of this 
paper and send with the order. The pict- 
ure may be of an individual, a club flag, 
favorite horse, or any subject desired, 

Those who prefer may order instead 
forty-eight sheets of good quality note 
paper with the picture printed thereon, 
instead of a monogram, or both cards and 
paper will be sent for one dollar and three 
coupons 

Duplicates may be obtained on the same 
conditions, without sending extra photo- 
graph. For any other particulars address 
Arkell Publishing Company, New York. 


NAME...... 

STREET. 
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The Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 








A Leslie’s Weekly 


GRAPHOPHONE 
CLUB em, 


provides you with our $19.00 combina- 
tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
most successful and satisfactory plan for 
installment payments ever tried. Write 
now for full particulars, 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY (Agency Dept.), 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 











These Three 
Famous Magazines 
will be sent to you 
for one full year 
for a remittance of 


$2.65 


Ordinarily you would have to 
pay $3.00 for them. 


We are able to offer the combination, however, through favorable 


arrangements made with the publishers. 


We will send all three mag- 


azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 


desire. 
three popular monthlies? 


What better Christmas gift could be made than either, or all 
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Singly they will cost $1.00. 





| Collectively they will only cost $2.65. 











Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter. to 


Brownell Subscription Agency, 
112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We refer to the publishers of this periodical for information regarding our reliability. 
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MOTHERLY PRIDE AND FATHERLY SOLICITUDE. 
Mrs. MurpHyY—‘“ Luk ot th’ little angel troyin’ t’ git th’ can avy tomatoes, Pat! He's 
thot intelligint he knows dere’s suthin’ good insoide av it.” 


Mr. MurpHy (suspiciously observant)—‘ Thot’s an impty can, Mary Ann ; perhops 
th’ little adivil’ 8 only marked afther Casey’s goat.” 


All mail orders promptly executed. Send tor + 99 Conde ¢ 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 





HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 
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Cliwakens 
an fl ew life -_ 
One Re gins To (Think » 
OF (| Sew Wheel, 


Slerlipga Bicycles: 
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(Falfill Cl Expeclalions | 
SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE -_ 
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Sle rlinse | evele Works. | 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y. 
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Yours to Command ! 
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= always ready. 
z = All calibers. Either 
fong or short barrel, 

Write Jor descriptive catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
I? Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


NEON C8 Coane GuenenE 
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FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN  * FCGLES: General Pass, Agent, 
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A MODEL TRAIN 


VESTIBULED, ELECTPIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 


UT Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


V/ ¥ via Fotisisizhic, Be Pgttimere 
I ‘] * ~ 


Complete Pullman pect to Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
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The 
Purest Type 


OF THE 


Purest Whiskey. 





Hunter 
Baltimore 
Rye. 


10 YEARS OLD. 
RICH, FINE FLAVOR, 





Sold at all first-class Cafes and Jobbers. 





WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
| 
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BARKER’S 
BRANDS 


WILLIAM BARKER 
COMPANY, 


COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
 ¥, 



















The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 
STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 

Keeps the Stocking 

Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 





haa CUSHION 


BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies fiat to the leg.! 

Does not tear the stock 
ing, and will not unfasten | 
accidentally. } 


SOLD: EVERYWHERE 


Sample Pair? Silk, 50c 
Dy Mail Cotton, 25c 


GEORGE FROST CO.| 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























boys or cigarette smokers. 
an exquisite treat. 


HOW M 
for a filler, wrapped in another. 
price possible. 


Tf you don’t find “* Lucke’s Rolls ” equal in 
richness and delicacy of flavor and aroma — 
size) to any 2 for 5c. cigar now on the American 
market—if not GLap sor tthem— we will return 
your dollar in full--no discussion or delay about 
it. Internal Revenue laws prohibit our send- 


we will pay TAG cost also. 





eflounsld 
Connsksibhe Aico. 


Lyons Silks. 


Chené and Persian Taffetas, 


Rich Satins, Peau de Soie, 
Mousseline. 


‘Novelties for. Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadine, Crépe. 


Printed India Pongees, Soft Satins. 


Broadway K 1 90h ‘st. 


NEW YORK. 





B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK, 


ARE NOW SHOWING THE 
LATEST STYLES IN 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


OF PIQUES, OXFORDS, 


MADRAS, DIMITIES AND 
PERCALES, IN DESIRABLE 
COLORINGS. 








in the American Market but Three Month:. 
Already Smoked ty Over a Million Former Consumers of Expensive Havana Cigars. 


(00=LUCKES ROLLSSI 


MADE OF AN EXQUISITE PORTO RICO LEAF. 

HOW THEY SMOKE. They draw freely. They smoke evenly. They hold the 
ash as all finest cigars do. Ln ‘flavor they are rich, yet delicate. 
But to the man who appreciates fine cigar stock, they are 
DE. By a native Porto Rican method—four leaves hand-rolled—three 


WHY SO CHEAP, Our immense and close purchase of th‘s leaf—the less than 
cigar size of the rolls—and the quick method of making them—are what make the low 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES. 


ing you asample. 1 ut we want you to try them ; so send us $1.00 and we will forward box of 100 
(mild, medium, or strong) on the above understanding. We pay delivery cost. In case of refund, 


S EVER A FAIRER PROPOSITION MADE > ale ? 


J. H. LUCKE & GO, = ses INNA TI. OHIO. 


Most extensive manufacturers in the world of fine spe seal Telalies 


Moire nouvelle, Brocadesand Stripes. 
Taffetas, 


Brocades and Moires for Wedding Gowns. 













They are not a smoke for 


i'7 Your Work ? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail | 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trica' Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Bogincoring Courses are 


soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. rite 
for pamphlets. 


The Int ernational 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Crade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 


Similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


Ss—_O—H—_—M—E—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave.. cor, 22d St, 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio 


Bound 

Votemes 
€ 
€ 
€ 
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) UDGE. 

Every copy of JuDGE for 1898, in 
two volumes, substantially bound in 
cloth, with gilt edging, express pre- 


paid anywhere in the United States, 
for $9. Send orders promptly. 


Jadge Publishing Co., 
110 Fifth Avenac, 
NEW YORK. 



















